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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In the year 1677 the Rev. Father Francis 6 Molloy (tpoinprar 
6 Msotmusrd), a Franciscan friar, then an exile at Rome, 
published in that city a small work in 12mo. with the title 
Grammatica Latino-Hibernica. This, I believe, was the first 
Irish grammar ever printed, and consisted of twenty-five 
chapters, thirteen of which were on the Accidence of the 
language, and the last twelve on Irish Prosody. It is these 
twelve chapters which are reprinted in the following pages 
with my translation. 

The previous year—1676—he had published also at Rome 
a religious work in Irish with a Latin title—Lucerna Fidelium 
—(Loépann na sCrerorieac, or Lamp of the Faithful), a volume 
still occasionally met with and certainly not so rare as the 
Grammatica. 

These are the only works of our author that appear to 
have come down to our times ; but Anderson, in his Historical 
Sketches of the Native Irish (Third Edition, London, 1846), 
states that Father 6 Molloy was also author of an 8vo volume, 
Sacra Theologia, published at Rome in 1667. And in the 
Irish dedication of the Lucerna, addressed to Cardinal Palutius 
Alterius, the author makes distinct reference to earlier works 
which he had written, and for which he had received help 
and patronage from the same exalted ecclesiastic. Some 
of these may still be in existence and may yet be brought 
before the Irish public. The author seems to have been a 
man of some consequence and position at the time in Rome, 
for on the death of the great Father Luke Wadding in 1657, 
Fr. 6 Molloy was chosen to succeed him as rector of the Irish 
College of St. Isidore. He was already old (as he tells us 
himself) when he wrote his Irish grammar, but he may have 
lived a few years longer, and his period may be roughly set 
down as from 1616 to 1686. 

The grammar has, I believe, never been translated, though 
often referred to and quoted; for instance, O'Donovan 
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must have thought highly of the Grammatica—though here 
and there he criticizes it freely, sometimes undeservedly— 
for he quotes it in his own Irish grammar no less than eighteen 
times in the accidence and five times in the prosody— 
occasionally to the extent of whole pages, but always in the 
original Latin and never in translation—which, of course, 
looks very learned and very imposing. Though Fr. 6 Molloy’s 
accidence is quoted so often by O’Donovan, and though it has 
many points of interest to the Irish grammarian and to the 
student of the Irish language, that part is not near so valuable 
or so systematic as the Prosody; and the relative value of 
these two subjects in the mind of the author seems to be 
shown in the fact that whilst the whole of the former subject 
takes up but thirteen chapters, the latter alone—as already 
stated—comprises twelve, nearly a half of the book. 


That the Prosody has never been translated before is no 
doubt due to various causes—one being that the work is 
extremely rare—I believe there are hardly three copies known 
in all Ireland. Another, I suppose, is that though a knowledge 
of Latin is common amongst the clergy and the learned 
professions generally, few amongst these classes had any clear 
knowledge or understanding of the technical terms of Irish 
prosody ; and perhaps another reason is—nobody else thought 
of doing it. 

Now this is not a work on the nature of poetry, nor on the 
beauties of poetry, nor on the different kinds of poetry, nor 
does it compare Irish poetry with that of other nations— 
it is simply a technical treatise on Ivish versification, as 
practised in the middle ages and down to the seventeenth 
century. 


It is not a complete treatise on Irish Prosody; it does 
not begin early enough, nor with the earliest kinds of Irish 
verse, nor does it come down late enough. Yet the author’s 
Cap. XII. De Vulgari Versu (“Of Popular Poetry ’’), though 
short, is most interesting, and shows that he was familiar 
with the later accented measures, which, indeed, he treats 
as if they were not at all late or recent. In this respect, 
as in a few others, O’Donovan was not quite fair to our 
author, for he not only omits all treatment of such poetry 
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himself, but leaves the student to infer that Fr. 6 Molloy 
had not treated of it. Neither is the original work a well- 
ordered one, or logically arranged ; many things are repeated, 
many other things that one might expect are altogether 
omitted. 


But with all its defects it is a most interesting relic of the 
past—nay, Dr. Hyde, in his Literary History of Ireland (p. 572), 
does not hesitate to speak of it in unqualified terms as “ the 
fullest, most competent, and most interesting account which 
we have of the Irish classical metres as practised in the later 
schools, by one who was fully acquainted both with them 
and their methods.” 


I give the text as well as the translation, as scholars, no 
doubt, will be curious to see the original Latin—espectally 
as the work itself is so scarce. But as it is no part of my 
duty to correct the author’s Latin—even where such might 
seem possible or easy—I give the author’s text exactly as 
I find it in the original Roman edition, with the bare correction 
of an odd obvious misprint and the lengthening of one or two 
well-known contractions. Nor am I called upon to criticize _ 
his style. No doubt, the student fresh from his Cicero or 
his Livy will find a great difference in the Latin of Father 
6 Molloy—the medieval half-colloquial Latinity of the Schools. 
But though in the course of his treatise we may come across 
what looks like an occasional native idiom—such as we find 
in the scholastic Latin of other nations—there is no doubt 
the author had a good grip of the Latin tongue, for not only 
is he able to discuss a technical subject in prose, but in poetry 
also he shows himself competent not merely to write the 
popular medieval riming Latin verses, but also good classical 
elegiacs. 

And now if it be asked what is the good in these days of 
. knowing, or even of troubling about medieval Irish versifi- 
cation, I will reply that—even apart from its value to 
writers who may still love to practise the old metres, and 
two or three of our living poets have successfully shown 
that these metres are not so dead or so obsolete as was thought 
—apart from this consideration, I say, there are many valuable 
reasons for a more general and more accurate knowledge of 
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the beautiful and artistic old Irish measures. First, that 
we may the better understand and appreciate our native 
Irish poetry, for in this, as in other arts, it is only those who 
have some technical knowledge that can rightly estimate 
its various points of excellence ; secondly, that we may learn 
something of medieval Irish pronunciation—a matter that 
many know little or nothing of; thirdly—following from 
the second reason—that we may read Irish poetry with more 
correctness and more expression; fourthly, that we may be 
able to detect and correct the errors of careless or ignorant 
scribes; and lastly, that we may more thoroughly and 
exactly understand even the meaning of our old and medieval 
poetry. To many persons—especially the matter-of-fact and 
“scientific” who study poetry not for esthetic reasons, but 
for the historical or other facts it may convey, this will 
appeal as the most important reason of all. Modern scholars 
have shown that men even so great as O’Curry, O’Donovan, 
Hennessy—nay, great continental savanis also, have often 
entirely missed the meaning of lines and passages through 
a disregard or ignorance of Irish Prosody. 


The detached verses and half-verses which the author 
gives to illustrate the Irish metres—removed as they are 
from their context—are in many cases difficult to translate. 
My treatment of these odd verses is to myself—and will be, 
I daresay, to my readers also—the least satisfactory part of 
my work. Some of them probably are old traditional 
examples often used by poets and grammarians in the schools, 
and going back, perhaps, to medieval times—some of them 
may be as old as the Book of Ballymote (XIVth Century). 
A few are from the writings of known poets as Donnésd moyq 
6 ‘OALAIS, TAOS "OALL 6 h-Uiginn, Grotlts-vpugoe 6 h-Cogura, 
etc., whilst a good few others are from compositions of Fr. 6 
Molloy himself, and these are generally easy enough. 
Occasionally he gives a Latin version of the Irish examples, 
but for the most part he leaves them untranslated. 
O’Donovan, in his short chapter on Irish prosody, generally 
gives 6 Molloy’s examples but leaves them untranslated. 
No doubt, the prosody of such verses is independent of any 
translation, though a reader is better satisfied when he finds 
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that the thought equals the expression, and that the 
expression matches the thought. 


The author, at the end of his work, asks his readers’ indul- 
gence if—after living many long years away from home and 
books and teachers—he may have erred by excess or defect. 
I, too, his translator, have lived long years away from native 
land—not so many, happily, as the author, and not quite so 
many hundreds of miles away from Ireland, yet I know 
that if I were living in Ireland’s capital, I could consult 
friends and books by whose aid the present work would be, 
I will not say more perfect, but less imperfect. Not having 
those advantages, I, too, crave the reader’s kind indulgence. 

Little by little and one by one we are gathering up the 
threads of that web that was so violently, so savagely torn 
asunder in the seventeenth century—picking them up and 
trying to piece them together again, ‘hat so we may realise 
something of the beauty and grandeur of that native Irish 
civilisation that was then thirty centuries old. It was the 
most famous century in all our late history, full of brave 
deeds and brilliant men—men of thought, men of action— 
a century that saw three great struggles for Irish liberty, 
and had enjoyed brilliant if brief periods of liberty. We do 
not know as yet a hundredth part of the life and characters 
and activities of that strenuous heroic time. 


Tomar 6 Flanngaite. 
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DE PROSODIA ET CARMINUM 
GENERIBUS: 


Authore Rev. P. Fratre Francisco 6 Molloy, 


Ord. Min. Strict Obs. 


<—___——__ 


[Rome : MDCLX XVII]. 
CAP. I. [xiv]. 


1. Hucusque grammaticum utcumque egimus; _literas, 
syllabas, orthographiam, pronunciationem, declinationes, 
conjugationesque Insinuavimus, necnon et orationis partes. 
Animus erat Rhetoricam premittere Poési. Poeta enim 
laurea dignus ex prosa set soluta oratione ligatam faciens, 
suos eleganter concinnat versus, et vix aliter: vertm non 
dabatur tempus, alio quippe et alio distrahebar, corpore 
infirmus properante ad occasum. Solam igitur dabo Proso- 
diam veterum regulis et observationibus refertam. 


2. Prosodiam hic usurpo pro methodo quadam seu arte 
construendi carmina. Carmen autem oratio est  strictiori 
pedum seu syllabarum lege rité coércita; ornatissimum 
dicendi genus. Carmen apud Hibernos est triplex, scilicet 
metrum vulgo o4n vipeac, et vywilinseacc, et O5Ldcarp, de 
quibus infra. Maximé autem de metro, omnium que 
unquam vidi vel audivi, ausim dicere que sub sole reperiuntur, 
difficillimo, quo ‘nimirum bene semel cognito, nulla in reliquis 
cognoscendis supererit difficultas. 
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OF PROSODY AND THE KINDS 
OF METRE: 


By the Rev. Father Francis 6 Molloy, 


Friar of the Order of Minors of the Strict Observance. 


[Rome: 1677]. 
CHAPTER I. [xiv]. 


1. Thus far we have in some fashion written as the gram- 
marian: letters, syllables, spelling, pronunciation, declensions 
and conjugations we have touched upon, as well as the parts 
of speech. It was my intention to prefix a treatise on Rhetoric 
to the Prosody. For a poet deserving of the laurel, making 
measured speech out of unmeasured, composes his verses 
with much art, and with difficulty can he do without such 
art.* But time did not permit; by one thing or another 
I was distracted, I was growing infirm with a body hastening 
to decay. The Prosody alone, therefore, I will give here, 
accompanied by the rules and observances of the ancients. 


2. By Prosody I here mean a certain method or art of 
constructing verses. But verse is speech duly restrained 
by a more or less strict law of feet or syllables—the most 
ornate mode of expression. Verse or metre, with the Irish, 
is as commonly given threefold—namely 04n vipeac (direct 
metre) bytntingeact, and ostacar, all of which will be treated 
of below. But especially I must treat of that metre—oédn 
oipreac—the most difficult of all I have ever seen or heard, 
and I durst say of all that are now found under the sun ; 
which being once well understood, no difficulty will be found 
in understanding the rest. 


* The author implies that even a poet would be the better for a 
knowledge of the art of rhetoric. 
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3. Carmen hoc ut evadat metrum, Hibernis o4n vipieac 
vel ann oipeac, septem necessario expostulat: certum 
scilicet syllabarum numerum, quartorum numerum, con- 
cordiam, correspondentiam, extrema set terminos, unionem 
et caput; que vulgd dicuntur nuirhip Ceatporman, cinteact 
TI0LL4sO in FAC cedtpomsin, usim, comazrowo, finn Agu 
Ayvopinn, uaitne asup ceann. His octavum addi possit, 
non quod semper sit necessarium, sed quod frequenter admit- 
tatur, vulgo uptann, de quo suo dicemus loco. 


4, Genera metrorum preecipua (ut omittam minus rec 
palia, vulgé copp-aipoe, set fo-aioe, que varia sunt), e 
principaliora, ac nunc magis in usu apud Hibernos, ae 
quinque, vocanturque veibrde, pesond, pannuigeact beds, 
pannuisgeact mop et capbartpin. 


5. Adverte autem ex necessarlis septem supra numeratis, 
quatuor priora scilicet numerum quartorum, numerum 
syllabarum, concordiam et correspondentiam—hoc est nuttin 
ceatpoman, nui PioltlLaed in Fac cedatpomsin, udaim it 
comjvoso—requiri indispensabiliter ad quodcumque metrum 
cujusque fuerit generis. Vertm non _ sic de_ tribus 
ultimis necessariis ibidem numeratis; quia requiruntur 
necessario non ad omne genus, sed ad quedam genera. Sic 
majus et minus extvemum requiruntur ad genus vulgé veibrde 
precise et indispensabiliter ; unio verd non nisi ad pannu- 
Seact mop, et capbaipin; ceann autem ad pannurgsesct beds 
et reaona solummod6, 
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3. In order to have this kind of verse—called by the Irish 
oén vipeac, direct metre, or pann vipeac, direct verse— 
seven conditions or requisites are necessary: (1) the due 
number of quartans; (2) a fixed number of syllables (in 
each quartan) ; (3) concord or alliteration ; (4) correspondence, 
1.€., assonance or rime ; (5) point or termination ; (6) union, 
and (7) ending ; which with us are called respectively nmr 
ceatpoman, cinTescT POLLAD, Usim, Comaszrosd, finn (asur 
Avoqtinn), udsitne, assur ceann. To these may be added 
an eighth—not that it is always necessary, but that it is 
frequently admitted—commonly known as uptann (shaft or 
handle) of which we will speak in its own place. 


4. The chief kinds of metre (to omit the less important, 
such as those commonly called copp-atpoe* or fo-a1poe, of 
which there are many varieties)—-the most important and 
those now most in use with the Irish are five, and are called 
oeibroe, fesons, pidannuigedct bess, plannuigeacc mop and 
capbaipin. 

5. Notice, however, that of the seven necessary requisites 
above enumerated, the four first are indispensably required 
in every metre of whatever kind it may be—namely, the 
due number of quartans, the right number of syllables, 
alliteration and assonance—in Irish the nuimipt ceatporman, 
nuimip. f101LL4O in F4C cesatpomsin, usm and comaroaod. 
But it is not so of the three last requisites there mentioned, 
for they are necessary not for every metre, but only for some. 
Thus the greater and less poimt (or termination) 7.e., junn, 
are certainly and indispensably required in the metre called 
oeib1oe, udaitne or union however only for pannuigeacc mon 
and capbaipn, whilst ceann or ending is needed only in pannu- 
geact beas and reaona. 


* Cop-a1poe=odd or occasional metre, fo-a17~0e=sub-metre or 
secondary metre. These words show that aiyoe (or aipte) was also 
a well-known term for a metve or metrical form, It came also to mean 
a poem in general, a composition in verse—example of the general 
from the particular. Compare the English terms rime, metre, numbers, 
verse, etc. 
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CAP. Ils fxwek 
De quartis et syllabis. 


1. Metrum completé sumptum vulgo pann seu piann 1omLdn, 
construitur ex duobus semimetris. Quartwm vocatur in metro 
sermo constans pluribus dictionibus co-adunatis conflantibus 
determinatum syllabarum numerum. Appellatur quartum 
quia est quarta pars metri completi, tametsi sit unica pars 
ex duabus quibus conflatur semimetrum. Poéma vulgd 
o4n multis constat metris, et tot quot voluerit author ; 
aliis cousin. Quando ex duobus semimetris vulgd teatpann, 
integratur metrum, primum semimetrum Hibernis nuncu- 
patur peotad, secundum vero coro. 


2. Quodlibet metrorum apud Hibernos in poémate debet 
secundum se perfectum claudere sensum et orationem sine 
dependentia ab altero. Imo primum semimetrum indepen- 
denter a secundo perfectum generat sensum: nihilominus 
quando ex duobus ut supra conflatur metrum, sese invicem 
respiciunt et eorum sensus mutud referuntur ad idem pro- 
positum. In componendis autem metris bene incipitur a 
secundo semimetro vulgd comao; ut cum pleno sensu et 
nervo gravius et gratiosius fieri possit primum semimetrum, 
eique quadrare; longé quippe difficilius fit corhao quam 
reolsd ut patebit infra. 
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CHAPTER: Ii: 
Of Quartans and Syllables. 


1. A metrical verse taken as a whole—commonly called 
a fann, Or f4nn tomLén—is made up of two semi-metres or 
half-verses. In verse that much of a metre is called a quartan 
which, consisting of several words united, contains a definite 
number of syllables. It is called a guartan because it is a 
quarter or fourth part of the whole verse (or stanza), whilst 
it is one part of the two forming a semi-metre. A poem, 
which we commonly call o4n, consists of many verses 
(or stanzas), as many as the author may wish ; it is by some 
called a ouain.* A semi-metre is called a teatpann or half- 
verse, and when of two semi-metres a full verse is made, 
the first is called by the Irish peotao or the “ leading,” the 
second comao or the “ closing.” 


2. Whatever the number of verses in a poem, they should 
in themselves make and include a complete sense without 
depending on any other poem or division of a poem. Nay, 
even the first semi-metre of a verse should make a complete 
sense, independently of the second; nevertheless, when, as 
above stated, a verse is made of two parts, they may be related 
to each other, and their sense be mutually referred to the one 
proposition. In composing verses, however, it is well some- 
times to begin with the second semi-metre (!) 7.e., with the 
comso; so that the first semi-metre may be made with 
full sense and strength, and match the second one the more 
worthily and the more gracefully ; for the comso or second 
half is far more difficult than the first, as shall appear below. 


* But ouan (or ouain) originally was a special metre—indeed it was 
but another name for pannuiseaéc beas, whilst pannuigeacc moq 
was called the porp-duan or greater ouan. In course of time the word 
came to be used for a poem in general, especially a poem of distinction, 
thus oudn mop04 was used for an epic poem. Hence ouasnaipte, a book 
or collection of poems, 
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3. Numerus syllabarum vulgé comar vel cinteact frottad 
est quodlibet metri quartum constare septem syllabis non 
pluribus—sine eo quod aliqua elidatur—neque paucioribus 
ut— 

lomv4 pseul mait ap Muipte— 


Excipe tamen metrum generis nuncupati résona in cujus 
primi et secundi semi-metri quarto requiruntur octo syllabe, 
ut: 

Mains feucap af Inip-ceittionn ! 


Dixi sine eo quod aliqua elidatur se mergatur, ut dictum 
est de mersione vulg6d bétad ; quoties enim ex duabus syllabis 
pronunciari debet et fieri unica, ut interveniat hec elisio, 
requiritur quod aliqua vocula finiat in vocalem vulgd coma- 
oats. Debet insuper intervenire adverbium vulg6 1apmbeurita, 
incipiens cum vocali, et sequens immediaté ad prefatam 
voculam, ut finalis vocule vocalis et initiativa adverbii 
invicem elidant, ita ut unica efferatur syllaba ordinarié 
brevis ; ut, 
Anard pe posa a Ri main! 


etenim 4 in poga per « subsequens adverbiale eliditur. 
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3. The number of syllables, called comar* (metre or 
measure) Or cinteacét fioltso (definite complement of syllables) 
is seven in each quartan (ceatyarh or line) not more, except 
when one is elided, nor less, as: 


lomds peeutl mait apn Muipe: 
[t.e., Good the tales told of Mary !] 


Except, + however, in the kind of metre called péaona, in the 
first line of each semi-metre of which eight syllables are 
required, as, 


Maips feucar af Intip Ceittionn ! 
[Sad we gaze on Inniskillen !] 


I have said except when a syllable is elided or merged by 
the figure called v4tad (merging or sinking), for whenever 
two syllables should be pronounced as one, in order that 
this elision may arise, it 1s necessary that one word should 
end in a vowel [called the comayoatg ?]. There should also 
occur an 14;imbeupila or adverb beginning with a vowel and 
immediately following the aforesaid word, so that the final 
vowel of the one and the initial of the other meet and form 
one single syllable, usually short ; as, 


Anard fe poga 4 Ri mdipt— 
[Wait for the chosen one, O great King !] 
—where the a of poga is elided by the subsequent particle a. 


* This word témar shows that the original and fundamental dis- 
tinction between metres in Irish was the measure of the line, that is, 
the number of syllables in it. Indeed the word (formed from vo-fo- 
merr) is a compound of merr now meérz, and contains the same root 
as mwér-poy and the Latin mét-ov, mét-iov, mens-ura, whence “‘ measure.” 
Other circumstances besides the number of syllables, no doubt, in later 
times gave rise to varieties of the same metre. 


+ The author overlooks the five-syllabled metre called veacnad beas 
and the six-syllabled yaonnayo in which the féilipie dongupa was 
written. There were also four-syllabled and even three-syllabled 
metres—whilst on the other hand, optaignesc admitted any number 
of syllables from nine to thirteen. But in voeibive, capbaipin and 
the two species of pannurgesct, the seven-syllabled line was the rule. 

+ The word I have read th4ip is doubtful. It may have been meant 
for MAipp (4 pi Md, O king of Marr!). It seems misprinted in the 
Roman edition, which has ‘ nmhaipip.” 
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4. Item: 
AN TASS Sespi ofp 7 ap feapip : 
—ubi in scansione ex 4 brevi in poga et 4 adverbiali sequenti 
fit una syllaba ; item exi et ain ar unica fit syllaba. Vertm 
quando finalis vocalis vocule, ut dixi, corresponsalis est 
brevis, initiativa verd subsequentis adverbii est longa, tunc 
potest ibi indifferenter fieri vel non fieri mersio, juxta exigen- 
tiam quarti, ut videre est in— 

fuapsp voga 6 OVytian burde: 
—ubi ad servandas septem dumtaxat syllabas illesas integré 
ex 4 brevi in voga et 6 subsequenti nulla fit elisio, 
omittitur autem elisio ne desit syllaba; alias tamen 
melius elideretur, tametsi excusetur elisio aliter facienda, ut 
dixi, certé quadam licentia. Dixi melius, quia altera voca- 
lium est brevis, altera longa; unde cum utraque quandoque 
est brevis, nulla fit elisio, ut patet respectivé ad « in fa et 
1 in 1apsno ut hic: 


ATAIM FA 14415Nd On éacc ! 
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4. So also in— 


An TAA Seay ar i ap fedpip: 
[The quicker the choice the better !] 


as in scansion the short a of poga and the adverbial a 
following make one syllable, so also from 1 and the a in ar 
one syllable is formed. But when the final vowel of a word, 
as I have said, is short, but the initial of the next is long, 
there may or may not be an elision in that case, according 
to the exigency of the verse, as may be seen in— 


fusapap voga 6 Vyusan burde— 
[A bow I had from swarthy Brian]— 


where to keep at least seven syllables no elision is made from 
the meeting of the « in bogs and the preposition 6, and the 
elision is omitted lest there should be a syllable wanting. 
Otherwise it would be better to have elision, although it may 
be excused when it could be done only, as I have said, 
by a certain licence. I have said it would be better, because 
in this case one of the vowels is short, and the other long ; 
whence whenever both of the vowels are short no elision 
occurs* as appears when we look at the a in fa and the 1 of 
14pt5n6 in the following— 


ATAIM FA 14415Nd On Eacc ! 
{I am in anguish from the death]— 


*Here the author seems to contradict himself, for in a previous 
example Anaro pe 1054 4 Ri tnd171—two short vowels meeting cause 
an elision. But though in such case bdAta*o or elision is usual it is 
not of obligation. 
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De Concordia. 


1. Concordia vulgé uaim, duas expostulat voculas, quarum 
neutra sit adverbium, vulgd 1apmbeupts, In omni quarto 
hujusmodi metri—vulg6 pann vipeac—que vocule debeant 
indispensabiliter incipere, vel ab aliqua vocali, hinc inde 
ejusdem vel diverse speciei, vel ab eadem omnino consona, 
hes 

lomos prseutl mait apn Mure, 
F4 motecsp 4 miopbuile— 
Do Seid ap An O18 n-10°0u1In, 
Ssél ap coitt 00 Cpero1iomuin. 


In primo enim quarto concordant mait et Muipe, utpoté 
incipientia ab m; similiter motcay et miopbuite incipientia 
ab m, concordant in secundo quarto; in tertio autem 61g 
et 1o0uin propter o et 1 vocales initiativas, nec obest n in 
n-ioduin, quia non est litera propria seu possessiva istius 
vocule, sed accidentaria et adventitia, ad quam non debet 
attendi, sed ad sequentem hujusmodi adventitiam, qualis 
ibidem est 1.  Similiter concordant in quarto set ultimo 
quarto dicti metri coip et ¢peroioriuin, propter initiativas 
nempé c utrinque repertam. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of Concord or Alliteration. 


1. Concord or alliteration, called by us uaim, requires that 
two words of which neither is an 14jmbeupta or adverb 
should be found, in each line of this metre, beginning indis- 
pensably either with a vowel—of the same or of different 
species—or with the same consonant ; as, 


lomos pyeut mait aft Muipie,* 
F4 moles 4 miopbu1te— 
Oo Seid ap dn 61§ n-100uin, 
Spét op cdift 00 Cperoiomuin. 


Here in the first quartan (or line) mait and Muipe agree in 
their initials, that is, they accord or alliterate—beginning 
with the same consonant m; similarly motcap and miopbuite 
beginning with the same letter m agree in the second quartan ; 
in the third also 61g and 100u1n agree in having initial vowels, 
nor does the n in the beginning of n-1oduin prevent this, 
because it is not a proper or radical letter of this word, but 
only accidental and adventitious,+ which need not be con- 
sidered, but rather the succeeding radical vowel 1. So also 
in the fourth or last quartan of the above verse, coip and 
éfperoiomuin agree or allitevate as they begin with the same 
consonant. 


* Literally : 
2 Many’s the good story of Mary, 
In which her miracles are praised— 
The reader finds of the pure Virgin— 
A story ’tis right to believe. 


+ This n—usually called an eclipsing n—is really in this case a relic 
of the accusative ending (prehist. Irish—an) of the noun 61g (for 
615-en, 65-4n) governed by the prep. 47. In modern Irish this n 
would not be used. rae f 

Though a succession of two (or more) words beginning with vowels 
is referred to as a species of alliteration, and may be called a general 
vocalic concord, this, of course, does not mean that the vowels are 
considered of the same value or sound, for in accented riming syllables 
' the vowels never interchange. It is to be noticed that, in initial 
concord, the vowels are to be different—I believe, therefore, that with 
regard to initial vowels what was sought after was melody or variety. 
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2. Hec autem concordia est duplex, propria scilicet et 
similitudinaria, vulgd fiop-uaim et uaim gntire.  Propria 
dicitur illa qua due ultime vocule alicujus quarti concordant 
modo jam dicto. Similitudinaria autem, qua due vocule 
alicujus quarti concordant quidem, etsi non sint ultime 
ipsius dictiones. | Exemplum habes concordie propriz in 
singulis quartorum allati jam metri. Exemplum autem 
similitudinariz accipe : 


O'fFlofi Cosaro comailteap piotedin : 


—similitudinarie enim modo jam _ explicato concordant 
cosard et comaitceap incipientes, esto non sint ultime 
dictiones quarti, imé6 ut sic concordent hac concordantia 
necessum est non sint ultime. 


3. Adverte autem quod adverbium nunquam facit con- 
cordiam nec ipsum impedit. Similiter neque corresponden- 
tiam facit—de qua infra—neque impedit, neque majus extre- 
mum neque minus, neque wnzonem, de quibus infra, unquam 
constituit. 
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2. Now this concord or alliteration is twofold, namely 
proper (or true) and improper or apparent, or as we call 
them fiop-uaim and uaim gntipe. That is called piop-uaim 
or true alliteration in which the two last (chief) words of 
a quartan agree in the aforesaid manner. It is called uaim 
Snuipe—agreement to the eye—when the words of a quartan 
alliterate, but are not the two last words. Of the true or 
proper alliteration you have an example in each line of the 
stanza already given. Of the improper or apparent allitera- 
tion take this: 


O’ Plott CoZArO Comaitteap piotcdin : 
[By the man of war is fostered peace. ] 


Here cosatd and comaitceap agree in their initials in the 
manner already explained, but as they are not the two last 
words of the line, the concordance or alliteration is the 
apparent* or improper species. 


3. Notice, however, that an adverb{ never makes or hinders 
an alliteration. So also it neither makes an assonance (or 
rime)—of which more below—nor hinders one, nor does it 
ever constitute a finn or point, the greater or the less, nor 
a union (internal rime), of which matters I shall treat hereafter. 


* Similitudinana (apparent or seeming) is here not a very exact 
term, for cogza10 and comaitcespt make as true and real an alliteration 
as any other two words beginning with the same consonant—the 
aspiration of c (in ¢o5410) not affecting the matter, as is explained 
later. The only difference is, they are not in the strong or emphatic 
place—for as the second half of a verse was usually the stronger and 
more emphatic half, so also the second half of a line was treated as 
the stronger half. Stvong and weak would better characterize the 
two positions. 


+ Advevb : Under the head advevbium the author includes a great 
many different kinds of particles and undeclined words, besides what 
are usually known as adverbs ; for instance, the article, possessive 
pronouns, the relative pronoun, the simple prepositions, conjunctions, 
and even the verbs if, b4, bu, bup—in fact, all short and unaccented 
words. 
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4. Concordia que dicitur propria, servire potest loco 
similitudinarie, et vice versa in omni quarto, preter tertium 
et ultimum secundi semimetri, qualia semper et indispensa- 
biliter propriam requirunt concordiam, sine qua nunquam 
sufficit similitudinaria, que multoties sufficit in primo semi- 
metro. Non requiritur preterea adverbium tametsi toleretur 
jacere ante voculas similitudinarie concordes in quarto, ut 
videre est in hoc: 


Do copnap Comsd nap mMaAIT : 
ubi adverbium ‘vo toleratur, nec similitudinariam impedit 
concordiam inter subsequentes voculas. Poéte tamen 
despicientes hujusmodi similitudinariam adverbio postpositam, 
vocant asperam, vulg6 uaim gaz, vel sntip sapdb. Tu autem 
hanc evites velut ingratam, sed ut evitare queas, sequentes 
tibi preescribuntur regulee : 
5. Primo, ut ultima quarti vocula sit nominativus verbo, ut 
O'fopi Cosaro comaitteap piotedin : 
Secund6, vel ut verbum finiat subsequenter ad nominativum, 
ut— 
AN coped ceaft buddsigedr | 
Tertio, vel ut adjectivum finiat post substantivum, ut, 
Sabam cugam connpiad mart ! 
Quarto, vel ut substantivum ad adjectivum finiat, ut— 


Ni fean mips sp mat connpso. 
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4. The proper alliteration can, of course, serve in the place 
of the improper, and the latter for the former, in every line 
except the third and fourth of the verse, which always indis- 
pensably require the true alliteration—and here the improper 
(or weak) never suffices, although it is often sufficient in the 
first semi-metre. Nor is there any adverb required, although 
one may be allowed to stand before the improper alliteration 
in the reotsd or first semi-metre ; as may be seen here: 


Do copndap comsd ndp mhait— 
[I have defended a gift that was not good]. 
—where the adverbial particle vo is tolerated, but does not 
hinder a minor alliteration between the two subsequent 
words. Poets, however, not approving of this kind coming 
after an adverb, call it uaim gayb or the rough alliteration, 
or sometimes sntip gab, the rough aspect. You, however, 
must avoid this unpleasant kind, but in order that you may 
be able to do so, the following rules must be prescribed : 
5. First, the last word of a quartan may be the nominative 
to the verb, as in— 
0’ flop CoZs10 comaittess piotcdin. (Séadn4.) 
[By the man of war peace is fostered. ] 

Secondly, a line may finish with a verb following a nominative, 
as 

An COssd ceatict bBusdargear ! 

(Tis the just war that triumphs !]. 

Thirdly, it may finish with an adjective following a substantive, 


as, 
Sabam cusgam connpad mart ! 


[Let me accept a good bargain.] 
Fourthly, the line may end with a noun dependent on an 
adjective, as in, 
Ni pean mips 4p maT Connpaso— 
[I’m not a man good at a bargain !]. 
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Quinto, vel ut substantivum quod in genitivo regitur ab 
alio substantivo finiat, ut, 


Ni cotpom cosard Vanbs— 
Sextd, vel ut verbum activum finiat post accusativum, ut, 
Ap opesgoda an bean froin Lo1Tim— 
Septim6, vel ut substantivum in accusativo finiat post verbum, 
ut— 
Ni beodA LaOo€ Loitedép mn4o1~ 


6. Neque eclipsis nec aspirativa n, neque nudatio seu 
obtenebratio—vulg6 uipro1ugad de qua supra, neque péirmugad 
neque tomao impedit hanc concordiam, nisi in sequentibus ; 
quando scilicet litera n sequitur immediate ad p et efficit 
ut efferatur instar f, et sic litera f¢ erit initialis alterius vocule 
concordantis cum dictione incipiente pn, ut videre est in hoc 
quarto : 

AKonmaim Ours mo phescaro féin ! 


Quoties autem h sequitur ad consonam ¢ vocule initiativam 
toties illa consona ¢ non erit que facit concordiam, sed prima 
litera subsequens ad f sic aspiratam seu mortificatam per n, 
ut 


TaZaifi Leam 4 Flat Erqtne ! 
ubi t in team et U in f¢tait faciunt concordiam similitudi- 
nariam, nulla habita ratione istius pn. Item 

Tasaifi Leam a Flait LUpe— 
—ubi 1 in flat et t in Life propriam faciunt concordiam. 
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Or, fifthly, it may finish with a genitive dependent on another 
substantive, as, 
Ni cotpom cosard Vanda ! 
[Unequal the fighting in Banva !] 


Or, sixthly, an active verb after an accusative may end a 
line, as in, 
ALT opesasgoa dn bEdN fon Lo1Tim: 
[Fair is that woman I injure.] 


Or, seventhly, a substantive in the accusative to an active 
verb may end the line, as in, 


Ni beods L40e Loitesp mnao1 ! 
[Unmanly the soldier that injures a woman !] 


6. Neither eclipsis nor aspiration, nor the nudation* of a 
consonant (t, n, p) that is, neither u1roiugaot of which we 
have spoken above, nor péimiugad nor tomad—hinders an 
alliteration, except in the two following cases : 


(1) When the letter nh immediately follows a p and causes 
it to be pronounced like f, then also ¢ (or pn) must be the 
initial of the alliterating word, as may be seen here : 


vomsaim OuitT mo pesacsrod Féin. 
[I confess my sins to thee !] 


(2) Whenever n follows the consonant ¢ in the beginning 
of a word, that is, when an initial ¢ is aspirated, then it is 
not this ¢ which is to make the alliteration, but the next 
consonant (t or p)—if a consonant follows—as in 


Tasaipi Leam 4 flait Erqine ! 
[Prove to me, O lord of Erne !] 


—where the t of team and the t of flat make an apparent 
concord or alliteration. Also 


Tagaiqi team 4 Flat Ufpe— 
[Prove to me, O lord of Liffey !] 


—where the t in ¢tait and the t in Ure make the proper 
alliteration. 


*The author does not define nudatio or tomad in his Grammatica, 
but I think he means the /ightening of 1, n, at the beginning of words 
when under the influence of aspirating particles, mo, 0, etc. In 
Ldm the U is thom or teann, in mo Lém the 1 is éavpiom or Lom (light 
or bare). 

¢ tnqrorugad (eclipsis) was sometimes considered a derivative of 
viobad or viogad cutting off, destruction, O. Ir. vibao, but more 
usually it is written up-oubs0, a compound of oubsd darkening, from 
‘oud, black, dark. 
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7. Litera yp initialis numquam concordat nisi cum alia r 
et tali qualis ipsa, seu qualiter ipsa afficitur, adeoque r non 
concordat cum fb, neque cum fe, neque cum fo, neque 
cum ys, sed r simplex requirit ¢ simplex. Similiter rb 

ostulat pb, et sic de aliis ut interveniat concordia. Pari- 
ormiter non concordat cum cr post particulam an: sed 
cr ut concordet requirit aliud cr, quale postulat articulus 
an, utzalibi diximus, exemplo de an crit, an crise, etc. 


8. Vidimus alibi consonantes molles numero tres, videlicet 
c, p, t; item duras nempé b, 0, 5; item asferas scilicet 
ch, ph (fg), th; item quinque fortes ut Lt, nn, pp, m, n5; 
item septem Jeves, ut b, 0, $, mm, 1, n, pr. Poete autem docent 
de qualibet harum classe, servato jam ordine, consonas 
prioris classis nobiliores esse, se majoris potestatis consonis 
quibuscunque subsequentium classium. Et dicunt consonam 
f principem esse omnium consonarum set reginam; post 
verd ipsam aiunt tres molles precellere aliis subsequentibus 
omnibus omnium classium. Suimiliter duras excellere asperas, 
et fortes precellere levibus, omnium utpoté ignobilissimis 
et debilissimis. 
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7. An initial » never accords with anything but another 
r, and then the consonant to which it may be joined must 
also accord; therefore r does not alliterate with rv, nor 
with re, nor with po, nor with rs, but a simple r requires 
a simple r. So rv demands another pv, and so of the other 
combinations. Similarly does not accord with cr after 
the particle an, but in order to make an alliteration cy requires 
another cy, which the article an requires occasionally, as we 
have said before, for example, an triit, an truge*. 


8. We have seen elsewhere (see p. 52 of the Grammatica) 
that the soft? consonants are three in number, namely, c, p, t; 
that there are also three hard, namely s, bv, 0; that three 
sounds are reckoned rough, cn, th, ph (or ¢); that five sounds 
or combinations are called stvong, t1, nn, pp, m, ng; and 
that seven sounds are light, b, 0, 5, m, 1, n, ~. +The poets, 
moreover, teach concerning each of these classes that, keeping 
the above order, those of the first class are ‘“‘ nobler”’ or of 
greater power than those of any of the subsequent classes. 
And they say also that the consonant rp is the chief or queen 
of all the consonants, but that after this, the three soft con- 
sonants c, p, ct, excel all others in the succeeding classes. 
Similarly they say the hard ones b, 0, 5, excel the rough 
(ch, th, ph), and the strong ones the light—these last being 
the lowest and weakest of all. 


* That an eclipsed p (cr) only alliterates with another tr is therefore 
a third exception to the rule that neither aspiration nor eclipsis hinders 
an alliteration. 


+ Dr. O’Donovan and other modern Irish grammarians—without 
understanding or trying to understand the point of view—have criticized 
and condemned the old native classification of the consonants as 
unscientific — especially with regard to the names soft and hard. 
O’Donovan and others say c, p, t are not “soft,” but “hard,” and 
that 5, b, 0 are the “‘soft’’ consonants. I believe these moderns 
are wrong, and that our old authors were right, according to what 
they intended to convey: c, p, t are mutes, non-sonant or “ silent” 
consonants—therefore our ancestors called them bos, soft-sounding 
or silent consonants, b, 0, 5 are sonant, audible, loud, and therefore 
they are cytuaid, voiced or loud (hard) sounds: bos and cptuard 
expressed, I believe, not the less or greater compression of the organs 
of speech, but the “‘ soft ” or “ hard,” 7.e., the “low” or “‘ high” effect 
of the consonant sounds on the ear. 
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9. Nota tamen quod m raro nisi in fine voculz sit longa, 
ut in tam, mam; imo rar6 hoc ipso effertur longé quia con- 
sone fortes—maximé finales—sunt medize quantitatis in 
pronunciatione, medie inquam ut supra inter longam et 
brevem. Revoca in mentem quod supra docuimus de 
quantitate syllabz, vulgd rine, quam dixi triplicem, nempé 
longam brevem, et mediam, vulg6o paoa, Sedpip et meadonac ; 
hinc longa linea ponitur supra bdr, por, etc., sine qua forent 
breves, ut bap, por, bor, supra que nulla apponitur linea 
designans quantitatem longam vel mediam. Vertim media 
quantitas denotata per lineam non adeo longam super imposi- 
tam medio quodam tractu effertur, non sicut longa vel brevis, 
sed brevis quam longa, et longids quam brevis, ut céinc, 
Seat, 06nn, pedns de quibus adhuc redibit sermo. 
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9. Note, however, that mis rarely long* at the end of a word, 
as in tam,t+t mam; rarely, indeed, is this pronounced long, 
because the strong consonants, especially finals, are of medium 
length in pronunciation—I say medium, that is, as explained 
above, between long and short. Recall to mind what we 
said above about the quantity of a syllable commonly called 
rine,t which I have said is threefold, namely, long, short, 
and medium, or in Irish pana, sedpp, asup meadonac. Hence 
a long line is placed over v4p, por, etc., without which the 
vowels would be short, as, bar, por, vor, over which no line 
is placed. The medium quantity, however, denoted by a 
superimposed line, not so long as in the former case, is expressed 
by a certain medium length of pronunciation—not so much 
long or short—but short rather than long, and long rather 
than short, as in c4int, se4tt, 06nn, pedns—of which enough 
for the present—the subject will recur. 


* The author means not so much the letter m itself, or even its sound, 
as a syllable ending in m, especially a monosyllable, as mam, am, tom, 
tom, 7c. Vowels and syllables are said to have quantity, and to be 
long or short, but length is not generally ascribed to consonants, 


{ Tam is probably the word now pronounced and written «m=time, 
occasion. The ct is probably radical, cf. tam-alt—a little time, a 
while. The c dropped out under the influence of the article—an tam 
was thought to be for an t-am. Cf. Latin urbs, orbis for turbs torbis : 
cf. also Ir. uitnipt for nuimnip, ap an oopup for tap an vopup=cap an 
oopiup=through the doorway. 

Tam is probably the same as the Welsh tam, tamaid=a small piece, 
a bit. The root is found also in Lat. tem-pus, tem-plum, and is no 
doubt identical with the ¢s4—in séuyw=I cut. 


+6 Molloy and some other writers after him confounded the 
Irish fineav, fine, a stretching, extending, lengthening, with the 
borrowed word rine older rigne for O. Ir. 15 ne, 2.¢., the Latin signum, 
a sign or mark: yigne paos—the long sign or mark—not the long 
stvetch or extension. Our author uses pine for quantity, whereas 
it is but the sign of the /ong quantity ; but he spells it correctly pigne 
in subsequent chapters. The confounding of the two words was 
natural, 
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De Correspondentia et Extremis. 


1. Correspondentia vulgd comajvos duplex est, altera sana 
vulgd ptén, altera fracta vulgo byupte. Sana consistit in 
convenientia duarum vocularum in numero syllabarum, et 
quantitate vocalium et immixtione consonarum consimilium, 
seu ejusdem classis, aut defendentium sese ipsas juxta ordinem 
syllabarum; preterquam quod initiativa consona non 
necessariO debeat sic correspondere cum ulla initiativa alterius 
vocule ; nisi quando plures consone quam duz simul con- 
fluunt in initio, tunc enim perinde est que illarum corres- 
pondeat alteri in altera vocula, quia sufficiet si altera aliqua 
maximé subsequentium sic correspondeat alteri in altera 
vocula. 


2. Unde quantum ad tres consonas molles c, p, t corres- 
pondebunt cuicumque subsequenti, correspondentia etiam 
sana: Sic correspondent foc, pop, tot, sunt enim mono- 
syllabe, ejusdem quantitatis utpoté brevis, ejusdem in 
specie vocalis, ejusdemque classis omninOd consone extra 
initialem non excedentium duas, quia omnes sunt molles, 
adeoque inter se correspondent. 
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Oj Assonance and of Terminations. 


1. Assonance or rime—which we call cornayvoa—is two- 
fold, the one rtdn, that is, whole or perfect, the other vyurce, 
that is, broken or imperfect. The perfect assonance consists 
in the agreement of two words in the number of their syllables, * 
in the quantity of the vowels, and in their union with similar 
consonants either of the same class, or having them in the 
order of their syllables; except that an initial consonant 
need not necessarily correspond with the initial of another 
word; unless the initial consonants of more than two words 
are compared ; then, indeed, it is equal which of them corres- 
ponds to another in another word, because it will suffice 
if the subsequent consonants—those following the vowels— 
correspond with each other. 


2. Hence as to the three soft consonants, c, p, c, they will 
correspond to any subsequent letter of the kind, and such 
correspondence will be perfect ; thus poc, pop, tot, correspond 
or assonate, for they are monosyllables of the same quantity, 
namely, short, of the same kind of vowel, and the consonants 
are all of the same class [except one initial the r of pop— 
for » and 1 are of the same kind], and therefore as the final 
consonants are all soft, the words assonate or correspond in 
every respect. 


* This agreement in the number of syllables is only needed in certain 
kinds of metre—as in juonnayro, and the two varieties of pannuigeact ; 
obviously not in ve1b10e where the riming words must have an unequal 
number of syllables. Still even in oeib1de we must remember that 
the accented and riming syllables must be of the same quantity and 
equal in number—one syllable to one, two to two, etc. 
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3. Sic correspondent sso et tas propter identitatem 
vocalium et quantitatis et classis consonarum, cujus sunt 
ro et 5. Similiter correspondent oeacriord et teatnord et 
Leanrord, quia conveniunt in numero syllabarum, item in 
quantitate, item in vocalibus et consonis, extra primam 
ejusdem classis, v.g., in 0, hinc inde in ¢, t et ¢. Similiter 
per omnia correspondent vary et sann et batt et am et bang ; 
item concordant taob, od, Laos, cdo, pdop.; item con- 
cordant oot, ¢daon, taom, nulla habita ratione principiantis 
consone. 


4. Adverte ex consonis quasdam mutare suam potestatem 
et naturam ob consortium aliarum, de quibus postea redibit 
sermo. 


5. Correspondentia fracta est duarum inter se vocum 
convenientia in numero syllabarum et vocalium et quantitate, 
nulla habita ratione consonarum quoad speciem vel genus vel 
classem, sed ut non constent consonis ad sanam deservientibus 
correspondentiam. Hujusmodi autem correspondentia fracta 
tolerat ut vocularum sic correspondentium altera finiat in 
vocalem et altera in consonam: sic fracté correspondent va 
et btap, item cap et cLacc, item 4o1 et soir, item btaoirs et 
baoir, etc. 
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3. Thus 540 and tss correspond or assonate on account 
of the identity of the vowels and of their quantity, and of 
the class of consonants to which o0 and 5 belong. Similarly 
correspond escmoro (tithes) and teatnord (spread thou) 
and teanrord (he will follow) because they agree in the number 
of their syllables, in their vowels and consonants, and also 
in the final © (which is the first in its class—the leves or 
light, ©, 6, §, t, n, 7, tm) as well as in the other consonants 
¢, t, ¢- In the same way, in all respects rime bap and 
sann and vatt and am and vans; also c4ob, ov, Laos, 
cso, pao accord* or rime ; and so rime vsot, paon, taomt— 
no notice being taken of the initial consonants. 


4, Notice that some consonants change their power and 
nature by their union with others (7.e., by eclipsis, aspiration, 
etc.)—about which more will be said later. 


5. The broken or imperfect rime is the agreement of two 
words in the number of their syllables, in the identity and 
quantity of their vowels, without reference to the consonants 
as to species, genus, or class—-so long as they are not of the 
class that form a perfect rime or correspondence. This 
broken rime moreover allows that one of the words so agreeing 
may end in a vowel, and the other in a consonant ; thus not 
only do car and ctlact, vtaoips and vaoip form an imperfect 
comaytos or rime, but also va and vay, 4o1 and soir. 


* The author’s concordant is, of course, here used in the general sense 
of ‘‘agree,” ‘‘rime’’—and not in the specific technical sense in which 
he used it in the previous chapter—that of alliterate, make an alliteration. 


+ Tsaom in the more exact metres would not rime perfectly with 
‘ool or faon, for the m is a stvong or heavy consonant riming with 
UL, nn, ns, and not with t and n which are both light: a better example 
would be vaso or cAozt—for 1, n, 4 when medial or final are all light. 
But in the less exact é65lacap metres, the riming of son and taom 
would be tolerated. 
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6. Termini, de quibus supra, dividuntur in majus extremum 
et minus extremum—vulgd inn et Ayroyunn. Suntque due 
vocule, quarum una alteram unica tantum excedit syllaba, 
inter se tamen conveniant, ut dictum est de correspondentia— 
in numero syllabarum etiam, excepta prima excedentis, 
nulla habita ratione alias prime syllabe qua posterior excedit 
primam. Excedens autem vocatur majus extremum, et est 
postrema vocula istius semimetri in quo admittitur. Exces- 
sum verd, seu vox pauciorum syllabarum appellata minus 
extremum est ultima dictio primi quarti cujusque semimetri 
in quo admittitur; adeoque hec vocatur junn, illa verd 
Aipvoqunn. Sit exemplum star et ronar, item cacap et 
cuspicacad, item sabard et fudpabaip. Ex quibus vocule 
slap tanquam minori extremo bene convenit ronar tanquam 
majus extremum, quando rité ponuntur in metro, et sic de 
reliquis. 


7. Dixi autem in quo admittitur, quia ut supra, etsi admit- 
tatur in genere metri vulgo veibroe, nequaquam similiter 
in reliquis quinque supra enumeratis. Sit ergo exemplum 
hujus metri in quo admittitur : 

Oslde 00 bi 45 Muipie moi, 
Nase TCug eitesé ’na h-onodip: 
Vocula enim moi, est minus extremum, vocula verd h-onoip 
est majus extremum. 
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6. Terminations or points, spoken of above, are divided 
into the less and the greater—or, as they are called, the finn 
and the aiyvoqunn. They are two words one of which exceeds 
the other by a single syllable, but let them agree—as has 
been said before about assonance—in the number of syllables, 
except the first syllable, no account in this respect being 
taken of the first syllable by which the second junn exceeds 
the first. The exceeding or longer point is called the greater 
or Aifvoqinn, and is the last word of the semi-metre in which 
it occurs. But the exceeded point or the word of the fewer 
syllables called the lesser, is the last word of the first quartan 
of any semi-metre in which it occurs, and so this is called 
the junn or point, the other the A1yvopunn or long point. Take 
for example star and ronar, also cacap and cuapcacad, also 
546470 and fuspabaip. Of these, with the word star as 
minor point the word ronar as major point well agrees, when 
duly placed in a stanza—and so of the rest. 


7. I have said im whatever verse it is admitted, because, as 
said above, although admitted in the metre called ve1brde, 
by no means is it equally admitted into the five* others 
above enumerated. Let this serve as an example of this 
metre : 

OSL46 00 BI 45 Murpie mdi 
Nae ctuUs e1teaé 'nsa h-ondigi : 


[Noble the servant of Mary, 
Never refused he to honour her !] 


Here tnoip is the minor point, and h-onoip the major. 


* “ Rive others’: recté guatuor, for oe1b10e is one of the five metres 
enumerated in Cap. I., p. 4. 
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Similiter fieri debet in secundo semimetro, per omnia suo 
modo, ut in sequenti integro videri est metro: 


NSOlKCCEO 1p Ch PIcroO Peto; 
AS jtsead 0 Cilipabecc, 
Soipip. SUC apmts An fuinn, 
Coipip, Catvaig inc Conmtt! 

vel sic: 

Seusg oile nap ib 6 Toro, 
VA wippe ni BEUdIp Aoncoro— 
FAlfoitnin ndp Claon te cpuot 
Ayrocoitin psop 4 pinpiosi ! 


8. Unio vulgd uaitne est duarum convenientia vocularum 
inter se, sicut dictum est de correspondentia, preterquam 
quod non postulet vocales utrobique esse easdem, tametsi 
requirat ut hec interveniat inter subtilem et subtilem, item 
inter largam et largam, sic enim et non aliter uniuntur ut 
videri est in caot et maot, item inter paogatca et aono0atta, 
item inter cig et rs. Syllaba enim larga nequit uniri subtili 
ut us et Las. 


9. Vertm si vocule non sint monosyllabe, sed poly- 
syllabe, sufficiet eas convenire in subtilitate vel largitate 
ultimarum syllabarum, ut «dba et b10064, item inte et vo1mne, 
item oymaitte et peanpoise. Si tamen in omnibus con- 
venirent syllabis, hinc inde utrobique largis et subtilibus, 
vel tantum largis, vel tanttim subtilibus, eo foret melius 
et gratiosius et dulcius. 
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So it ought to be in the second semi-metre in all cases of 
this measure—as can be seen in the following complete 
stanza : 
Thrice three hundred and three score— 
Tale unheard by thee before— 
Feasted free in Calvach’s hall 
Caring light what might befall !* 
Or thus: 
Youth who never flinched from fight— 
None could beat and none affright— 
Never bent the knee through fear— 
Poplar tall without compeer ! t 


8. Union which we call uaitnet is an agreement of two 
words much like what has been said of correspondence or 
assonance, except that it does not require the same vowels 
always—although it demands that this agreement should 
be between slender and slender, and also between broad and 
broad, for thus and not otherwise are words united or matched ; 
as may be seen in cot and msot, paogates and sonvatta, 
also in cig and tus—but a broad syllable cannot be united 
or matched with a slender, as tus and tas. 


9. But if the words are not monosyllables but polysyllables, 
it will suffice if they agree in the slenderness or breadth of 
their last syllables, as «004 and bi0db4, also inthe and vo1mne, 
also optrmaitte and peanpoige. If, however, they agree in 
all their syllables, first and last, everywhere, in broad and 
slender, or have only all broad or all slender, the verse will 
be all the better and the sweeter and the more graceful. 


*,Literally : 
Nine hundred men and three score— 
When Elizabeth was reigning— 
Were the company of Calvach, son of Conall 6 Molloy, 
The wise, strong-armed young chief of his land ! 
+ Literally : ; 
Another young branch that never flinched from fight 
Over whom none ever gained triumph— 
The sheltering wall that never bent through fear— 
Lofty tree of noble ancestry ! 

t uaitne, from what is said here and in subsequent chapters, is 
clearly only another kind of assonance or but another name for it— 
especially for the initial and internalassonance. Although it resembles 
the word unio and is translated union, although even there was an 
old word uat for one whence usta—singular, and uatad the singular 
number, also, a small number, a few, it is doubtful if this is the original 
meaning and derivation of the word: it may mean a column, a support ; 
a‘word of equal sounds and syllables supporting or matching another. 
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10. Caput vulgd cesnn appellatur monosyllaba vox quam 
semimetrum generis pesona requirit in ultimo loco postremi 
quarti, cujusmodi sunt 1onn in sequentis semimetri fine et 
fionn : 

Oigpe Catsoip conn 4 Cinrd 
Le a uinne S100 € tonn— Sohbna: 
POTSC MISE Na CCuig ccd1gea0, 
Catsc Oipfedap tip na Bfionn. 

11. Uptann ea vocatur vocula in initio primi quarti alicujus 
semimetri reperta, cui ut alia correspondeat aut correspon- 
dentiam faciat non est necessum, neque vitium si faciat ; 
unde si hujusmodi vocula nullatenus interveniat, eo longe 
majoris semimetrum est laudis, et vocatur inde ab Hibernis 
Lainoeunam, quod sonat perfecta compositio, perfectam 
intellige antonomasticé dictam. 


12. Aliud adhuc requiritur in metro et vocatur amup inque 
hoc consistit ut vocales sint ejusdem soni, ita ut vix non 
coincidat cum correspondentia fracta, de qua superius, 
preterquam quod amur semper et indispensabiliter in numero 
syllabarum postulat equalitatem, ut hic: 


Mp O4ONNsET DEALOTA Tan 04n 
Mép DeALOH Nd Laocpact nd Lut, 
Do nor 546 mic poimip piog 
Reic 4 Sniom ni oo1rsuro dan ! 
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10. Ending, or ceann* as it is called, is a monosyllabic 
word which a semi-metre of the kind called peaona requires 
in the last place of the second or latter quartan, of which kind 
are 1onn and bfionn at the end of the following semi-metres: 


Orgpie Cataoip cionn 4 cinrd, etc. 
Cahir’s heir, his people’s chieftain, 
Loved by us and worthy all— 
Holds the flag of Erin fearless 

Leader peerless, praise not small! 


1l. Uptann [spearshaft]t is the name given to the first 
word of any semi-metre—not being an unaccented mono- 
syllable—and it is not necessary that it should make a rime 
or have a word riming to it, neither is it a fault if it makes 
any such rime; whence if a word of this kind does not occur 
(that is, if a semi-metre begin with an unaccented mono- 
syllable) the semi-metre is all the more to be praised, and 
such a teacyann (or half-verse) is called by the Irish véin- 
‘oeunam Which signifies perfect composition—“ perfect’ being 
understood in a limited and figurative sense. [In the reaona 
verse above given orgyie is the usitann in the first semi-metre 
and is without a rime; in the second bpacae is the uptann 
and rimes with catac in the next line]. 


12. Another thing required in some kinds of verse is called 
the amur, and this demands that the vowels should be of the 
same sound, and almost coincides with the imperfect asson- 
ance or rime, of which I have spoken already; except that 
the amur always and indispensably demands equality in the 
number of syllables, as here: 


If bounty be theme for bard 
If valour regavd should win— 
Such traits in the son of my king 
I could sing whilst the world should spin ! 


* This term ceann is sometimes (as by O’Donovan and others) 
rendered head, and it is possible that 6 Molloy may have understood 
it in that sense; but the Latin caput and its French representative chef 
also mean end, and the Irish ceann very often means end as in ceann 
miora (the end of a month) ceann bl140na, 04 Ceann oe mharoe=the two 
ends of a stick. To call the last word of a couplet the ‘‘ head” is, I think, 
an abuse of language, and I have translated the word ceann therefore 
in this sense ending. I take it to be simply a monosyllabic junn. 

t uptann in this place is clearly but a fanciful name for the first or 
leading word of a teatyann, and is from the same figure by which 
the end of a line is called its point, Perhaps both were originally used 
only of the “‘shafts” and “ points ” of a line of sative. Cf. the English 
expressions, “‘ shafts of wit,’ ‘‘ shafts of ridicule,” ‘‘a fool’s bolt.” 
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13. Sunt qui pro amup faciendo ponunt « ad correspon- 
dendum vocali e. Sed rard: nec hos in hoc laudo nec 
imitandos puto, quia non bene consonant utpoté subtilis 
cum larga, sed faciunt dissonantiam. 1, in syllaba brevi 
facit amur set consonat cum a1 similiter brevi, ut in ctyo1t 
et flait consonant namque utrinque subtiliter et sonat 01 
quod 41; loco hujusmodi amur bene potest deservire corres- 
pondentia. 


CAP. V. [xviii.]. 
De metro Hibernis oerbroe. 


1. Hujus generis semimetrum requirit ut primum ejus 
quartum finiat in voculam que sit minus extremum vulgdé 
quinn. Secundum verd ejusdem semimetri quartum desinat 
in alteram voculam que sit majus extremum. 


2. Quodlibet quartum cujusque semimetri postulat constare 
septem syllabis, non pluribus nec paucioribus in scansione, 
ut anté dictum est, sive interveniat elisio alicujus vocalis 
sive non. 


3. Primum hujus generis semimetrum, vulg6 reotas, ultra 
minus et majus extremum, et dictum in quartis syllabarum 
numerum, adhuc requirit in quolibet quartorum, illam de 
qua supra dixi concordiam, vel propriam vel similitudinariam 
ita ut in utroque quarto primi semimetri ad minus interveniat 
similitudinaria, elegantior autem foret propria, sed propria 
semper citra licentiam requiritur in quartis secundi semi- 
metri, scilicet inter ultimam quarti voculam et aliam imme- 
diaté precedentem, vel quasi immediaté et valde vicinam. 
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13. Some in making an amur put an a to rime with e 
but rarely ; nor do I commend these, nor think they should 
be imitated, because these vowels do not rightly harmonize* 
one being slender, the other broad—in fact, they make 
rather a dissonance. 1 in a short syllable makes an amur 
with a1 also short, as in cyoit and ftait, which rime because 
the broad vowel in each is modified by a slender, and in fact 
o1 short sounds as 41. For this kind of amur an assonance 
can well stand. 


CHAPTER V. 
- Of the Metre called by the Irish oebroe. 


1. A couplet of this kind requires that its first line should 
end in a word which is the minor point or termination called 
finn. But the second line of the same couplet must end 
in a word which is called the major point or A1zropinn. 


2. Any line of either teatjann (or couplet) requires seven 
syllables, neither more nor fewer in scansion—whether, as 
has been said before, the elision of any vowel occurs or not. 


3. The first semi-metre of this kind—the leading or reotao— 
besides the minor and major point, and the due number 
of syllables, requires further in each line that concord or 
alliteration I have spoken of above—either the true species 
or the apparent, so that in each line of the first couplet at 
least the weak alliteration should occur, but the proper or 
true species would be more elegant; but the true always 
without any licence is required in both lines of the second 
semi-metre, that is, between the last word in the line and 
another immediately preceding, or almost immediately and 
very near. 


* Harmonize: the author’s consonant is a very appropriate word 
here for assonate, agree in sounds; this agreement or harmony of 
sounds is, indeed, called consonantia as often as assonantia by 
continental writers on the subject. 
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4. Secundum verd semimetrum plus adhuc_ exposcit, 
nempé ut nullum sit verbum vel nomen in ultimo ejus quarto, 
preter majus extremum, cui non correspondeat aliud in 
anteriori ejusdem quarto; quia nullum debet esse in primo 
quarto hujusmodi secundi semimetri, vel verbum vel nomen 
(si exceperis uptann et minus extremum) cui non corres- 
pondeat alterum in sequenti quarto ejusdem. Dixi nomen 
vel verbum, quia inter hec et similes voculas non computantur 
adverbia vel articuli, ut alias dixi. Sit exemplum: 

Osléé 00 Bi 45 Muipie modifi, 
Nae cCUs e1Teac n’4 h-ondiyi, 
Leip nap b’41L von ule b4n, 
Amin 26T Muipe matsp. 


5. Ubi insuper necessum est ut concordiz ultimi semi- 
metri sint propriz et non similitudinarie. Declaro omnia: 
Vides si numeraveris quodlibet quartum septem constare 
syllabis, non amplius, facta scansione ut in primo quarto 
allati jam semimetri, in quo intervenit elisio inter vi et as: 
vides preterea minus extremum quod exceditur a majori 
et cum eadem quantitate ejusdemque speciei syllabe con- 
tineatur in majori extremo; nam sic m61\ comprehenditur 
in h-ondip. Vides preeterea qualiter in eodem quarto reperitur 
concordia etiam propria inter Muipe et rmoip, utpote con- 
cordantibus in initiativa consona. 
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4. But the second semi-metre requires further that there 
should be no (important word) verb or noun in the last 
quartan—except the major point*—to which another in 
the previous line does not rime; for there should be no 
word in the first quartan of this second semi-metre—whether 
verb or noun—if we except the uyitann or leading word and 
the minor point—to which another does not correspond in 
the second of the same. I have said noun or verb because 
amongst such and similar words we do not count adverbs 
or articles, as I have said elsewhere. For example: 

Osldc 00 bi 45 Muipe mois 
Nase cous eitesé ’na h-onditt, 
Leip nap b’41L 00n wile ban, 
Aniéin 4ét Muipe mdcap !F 


5. Here it is necessary, moreover, that the concords (or 
alliterations) of the last semi-metre should be the évue ones 
and not the apparent. I will now show that this example 
has all the requisites (of Irish oeitrde). You see, if you have 
counted, that each quartan consists of seven syllables, not 
more, as when scansion is made in the first line, elision occurs 
between ti and as: you see also the minor point (moip) 
exceeded by the major point h-onoip, and with the same 
quantity and the same kind of syllable, the jinn may be 
contained in the a1pvo-;inn—thus moi is comprehended in 
h-onoifi. 


*Tt is curious that the author for the moment does not seem to 
consider that the ,inn rimes or “corresponds” with the A1jvo-fann— 
whereas this correspondence (in the accented syllables) is one of the 
chief characteristics of this metre. It is true, however, that whilst 
qann and Aryropinn were used for the final rimes, another name uaitne 
was used for the internal rimes, as 6’411 and amdin, uile and muite. 
Here, again, not the uatuve of the thing but the position makes the 
difference, 

t Literally : 

Noble the servant of Mary— 
Never refused he to honour her— 
Count all the fair race of women, 
None loved he like unto Mary ! 
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6. Vides preterea qualiter in eodem quarto reperitur 
concordia etiam propria inter Muipe et moip, utpote con- 
cordantibus in initiativa consona. Porro vides qualiter finalis 
consona minoris extremi habet similiter finalem consonam 
majoris extremi, ejusdem secum classis, nempé consonam 
levem, cujusmodi est  utrobique. Item vides in secundo 
quarto prioris semimetri qualiter interveniat concordia inter 
eiteac et h-onéip, quia incipiunt utrinque a vocali, nam ad h 
non attenditur, quia non est possessiva, sed accidentaria. 
Vides preeterea in primo quarto secundi semimetri concordiam 
esse inter bh’ 41t et tite, incipiunt enim utrinque a vocalibus, 
nec officit » in b’41t quia accidens est et non possessivum 
istius vocule. 


7. Rursus vides minus extremum ejusdem nempe ban 
comprehendi in majori subsequentis, nempé mts, in quibus 
convenitur etiam in consonis finalibus, nempé n et , que 
sunt leves ejusdemque classis. Adhuc vides 4it et samdin 
habere unionem ut supra dictam, eamque insuper intervenire 
inter Muipe et wite. Item finalem consonam majoris et 
minoris extremi, nempé vocule ban et mdtap esse ejusdem 
classis utpoté utrinque levis. Czterim omnia requisita ad 
hoc genus metri ibi reperies. 
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6. You see also how in the same line there is a concord 
or alliteration—even the true one—between mMuipe and 
moip, as they agree in their initial consonant. Further, 
you see how the final consonant of the minor point 
is similar to that of the major—they are of the same 
class, namely light, and consist of the letter in both 
cases. There is also to be seen in the second line of 
the first semi-metre how there occurs a concord between 
eitesc¢ and h-ondip, because they both begin with a vowel— 
for one does not consider the n, as it is not radical, but 
only accidental. Then, again, in the first line of the second 
semi-metre there is a concord between b’4it and wite, for 
they both have vowels for initials, nor does the b’ in v’41t 
hinder this because it is an accident and not a radical part of 
the word. 


7. Again you see the minor point of the same line—namely 
b4n* comprehended—so to speak—in the subsequent major, 
which again agree in final consonants, as n and y are both 
light and of the same class. Further, you notice that ait 
and améin have a union or rime as above explained ; another 
also there is between Muipe and wite. Also you see that 
the final consonants of the major and minor points, 1.¢., of 
the words ban and métapt are of the same class, namely, 
both light. You therefore find in the verse all that is 
demanded for this kind of metre. 


* This curious word ban (oon uile ban) does not appear to be used 
at present, nor do I call to mind seeing it in this sense in any other 
author. It is not the word bean, though, no doubt, connected with 
it, bean itself making ban in the genitive plural, and as a prefix 
panofiao1, DANfLait, qc. Here it is a dative without inflection of some 
nominative ban which was a collective (prob. fem. with gen. bana) 
like bantypact, an cinéal banos=womankind, the female race. ‘Don 
atte ban=ofsall womankind. 


+ Notice m4tap used here as a qualifying genitive ; for the particular 
phrase Mupe mdtspi we now mostly use Muipe mAtcaip Or MATaif, 
putting the second word in apposition to the first, here in the nominative. 
But we have many phrases hke Muypie mdtap: cf. macaom mna, céile 
Fip, Malad Fiz, DainTpeabs fipl, TISEApina eappwig, etc. 
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8. Ut hic: 

Tis "nd Ceatpiapi udtp oite, 
Gig “na cttsZeap cLadoritie, 
Tig “na Dip TIE ’nd Ouine, 
Gis sip na Rupurde ! 

Item hic: 

Staine no céé TH map TAT, 
Laige 4 ctpdet no Tia, 
Subd1lce san Céim Api cuL 
Thén pe OUvdILCe 4 DeActi ! 

Latiné : 
Nec te candidior Tyrel, nec firmior extat, 
Cui comes ut virtus nescia fama mort. 


Sicut et in omni alio metro hujus generis observabis, 


9. Difficilé quidem factu apparet hoc metri genus vertim 
difficilius creditu quod superius allatum tao1 ccéo, etc., 
refert ; verissimum tamen, cujus ipse oculares vidi et audivi 
testes fide dignissimos: nempé quod Carolus Conalli filius 
Molloyorum princeps, avus illustrissimi nunc viventis, vastato 
Hiberniz regno fame, flamm4, ferro, sub Elizabetha regina 
in summis annone penuriis, invitatos a se pro Christi Nata- 
litiis, per dies duodecim tractaverit nongentos sexaginta 
homines in domo propria. 
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8. Or as here follows : 

Tig "nA Ceatpay utp ote, 
Tig ’nsa Cttseszi CLadoizie, 
Tig ’na Vip, TIS "Nd Outne, 
Gg Apip ’na Ruzwrde ! 

té., 

Here’s the rogue with others three— 
Next the knave with four you'll see, 
Now again he’ll come with one, 
Or as Rury quite alone! 


Or like this: 

Staine nd cdéé ta map tat, 
Laise 4 ctpdact no Tizat,* 
Sub4ilce 54n Céim ap cut 
Thén pe oOUudbdiLce 4 Vescte | 


4.5 
Nobler than all as a chief, + 
Tyrell great beyond belief— 
Strong ’gainst wrong thy noble mind, 
Worth that never fell behind ! 


Thus, also, you will find every other poem of this metre. 


9. Difficult to write, indeed, appears this kind of verse, 
but more difficult still to believe is the fact mentioned above 
in the example given at p. 30 (‘‘ Thrice three hundred and 
three score”). But it is perfectly true, and of the fact I have 
myself seen and heard witnesses most worthy of belief: 
namely, that under the rule of Queen Elizabeth, whilst the 
kingdom of Ireland was in many places devastated with 
famine, fire, and sword, and in dire straits owing to the 
scarcity of provisions, Calvach, son of Conall, prince of the 
6 Molloys, grandfather of the most illustrious present chief, 
having invited to his house nine hundred and sixty persons of 
all ranks for the feast of Christmas, freely entertained them 
there for the space of twelve days. 


*The Tip14t mentioned here is, no doubt, Father Patrick Tyrell, 
’ ex-diffinitor of the Franciscan Order, and one of the censors to whom 
Fr. 6 Molloy’s Grammatica was submitted. He was probably a 
native of Meath—at least of the diocese—like the author himself. 
The rest of this poem, which the author gave as an illustration of 
oeibide, is given at the end of this book. [The name Tiptat is also 
spelt Tiyuatl and Tynall: cf. Dedpina an Trusllais or Deals an 
Tpiallais—Tyrell’s Pass in Westmeath.] 


+ As a chief, t.e,, as guardian or superior. 
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CAP V1. 27x81. 
De metri genere Hibermis Sewona. 


1. Seudne genus requirit octo syllabas in primo quarto 
utriusque semimetri; in reliquis verd septem non plures nec 
pauciores in scansione, sive elisio interveniat sive non. 

2. Porrd petit ut primum tum primi tum secundi semi- 
metri quartum vocabulum finale habeat duarum precisé 
syllabarum, reliqua verd quarta finiant in voculam unius 
syllabe: ut— 


Marge Sear fa e1tid Cala A cores 
Oeiuil pe BEA TTEAh4 TED. 

Item : 
Ri na woul an fi 00 forgne ' Aa ee 
Oo ni uf ‘O0On Comnte Cytion. 


Sunt autem como non reotad, id est secundum semimetrum 
non primum. 5 


3. Vocula monosyllaba qua secundum finitur quartum 
ab Hibernis vocatur bpdaige ante quam immediaté pracedere 
debet alia vocula bissyllaba. Supportatur tamen aliquando 
interjacere inter ipsas 14;\mbeurpts set: articulus adverbialis 
sel. adverbium, quale tunc etiam vocatur vpdige. Vertim 
etsi supportetur reputatur pro vitio in hoc rigorosi carminis 
genere, ut hic: 


Cuimms 50 built 4 fi sO fplolla 
Ful na ctcpi cCotta apt 00 Car! 


—ubi inter cCotta et ¢ut jacet adverbium ap: de v0 enim 
nihil curatur quia non est adverbium. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Of the kind of metre called Sewona. 


1. The metre called Sewona requires eight syllables in the 
first line of each semi-metre, but in the rest seven, not more 
nor less in scansion, whether an elision occurs or not. 


2. It requires further that the first line of each couplet 
should have its final word of two syllables precisely, but the 
other lines should end in a word of one syllable, as: 


Maispe Seal Fa e1Tib e4l4 Second couplet of a 
O’eitil fé Brea TTesSs TED. reuons verse. 


t.€., 
[Literally : A white salmon darts under the wings of a swan 
That flew at the man with the spear.] 
Or this: 
Ri na nouit an jt 00 por1gne, i Second couplet of a 
Oo ni af 00n coinnle Cpion. revwonas verse. 


4.0., 
[Literally : The King of Creation he who made it— 
He that makes green once more the old withered stubble. ] 


These, however, are all examples of the comao or closing 
couplet—not of the reotad or leading distich. 


3. The monosyllabic word in which the second quartan 
ends is called by the Irish bpdige* before which there should 
come immediately a word of two syllables. It is allowed, 
however, that between these there may occur an 1apmbeuyita, 
that is an adverb or adverbial particle, which does not affect 
the bpaige or “neck.” But although allowed it is considered 
a fault in this strict species of verse, as here : 


Cuimnis 50 OF 4 fi sO olla 
ful na ccpi cCotta spi v0 car! 
[Think, O king, that in thy pulses 
Blood of three great Collas runs !] 


—where between cCotta and cit lies the adverb ay, for of 
00 no notice is taken, as it is not an adverb. 


*This word bpdige—lit. neck or throat—is merely another name 
for the monosyllabic ending of a couplet in reaona or in [the true] 
fannuigeacc beas, another name for the ceann or ending explained 
in Chapter IV., looked at from another point of view. What in 
one sense is the ending of a couplet or verse, may also be looked on 
as the neck or connecting link between two couplets or two verses. 
The term in Chapter VIII. is spelt bp4gar0, but this is really an 
oblique case of the word spelt bp4sa or bydige in the nominative. It 
agrees with the Welsh brefant and the Latin vdrdg-o : not with gurges, 
with which it has been generally compared. 
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4. Nihilominus si hujusmodi adverbium eclipsatur seu 
eliditur seu mergi.contingat in monosyllabam, tunc nullius 
vitii erit nota: ut hic— 


ACT 10NHNsd 45 fiosiard Fomoip 

Ciod FA TTIOHPAd ONdipt 0’ AOD. 
Item : 

lomds file ’54 bruit aise 

"SA fIse A TCS Oroe 0'Eoin! 


—ubi adverbium vo eliditur per sequentem monosyllabam 
doo in primo semimetro. Item per monosyllabam @o1n 
in secundo semimetro—ut alias diximus de mersione vulg6 
vATAO. 


5. Hujus seudne quartum duas continebit voculas ad 
minus quarum neutra sit adverbium vel articulus, earumque 
una sit finalis et altera in vicinio et ambz coéant ut supra 
dixi Cap. precedente, ita ut ambe incipiant a vocali aliqua, 
vel certe ab eadem in specie consonante, ut bene concordent, 
ut dictum est Cap. XVI., quo te remitto, ut: 


Ti H4pita ap Sndtac ’na OGnado— 


—ubi sé4ta et snétac in primo quarto primi semimetri 
concordant set conveniunt extra voculam finalem in consona 
initiativa 5, quod sufficit ad ejus concordiam, tametsi non 
requiratur quin suffecisset hujusmodi concordiam intervenire 
inter ultimam voculam et aliam in anteriori, ut alias docuimus 
cap. precedente ; ubi adverte « finalem in s4pta per a initia- 
tivam in sr elidi et ex utraque fieri unam syllabam in 
scansione. 
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4. Nevertheless, if an adverb of this kind is eclipsed or 
elided, or happens to be merged in a monosyllable, then it 
will be no mark of a fault, as here: 


ACT 10NHNsd 45 fiopiatds Fomdin 

Ciod FA TCIOB[4Ad ondip 07400 ! 

[Wonder great with Fovor’s soldiers 

Why such glory’s given to Aodh !] 
Also : 

lomods file ’54 bfiIt ase 

"SA Fise 4 TCUIs OFOe 0'Coin! 


4.6., 
[Many a bard of those around him 
Now is sounding Eoin’s high praise !] 


—where the particle vo is elided by the following mono- 
syllable 4o% in the first semi-metre. So to the monosyllable 
€oin the same thing happens in the second couplet, as we 
have said elsewhere in speaking of b4tao or sinking. 


5. A quartan of this pewona will contain two words at 
least (neither of them being an adverb or article) of which 
one is to be a final and the other close to it, and both of 
them, as I have said in a preceding chapter, should be such 
that they begin with a vowel or with the same consonant, 
in order that they may alliterate truly, as said before in 
Chap. 16 [Chap. III. of the Prosody] to which I refer you. 
As for example : : 


Thi F4nta ap HNstae ’na Vinso— 
[Three sounds that sound in that fortress]— 


—where s4p\t4 and sndtac in the first line of the first couplet 
alliterate or agree in their initial consonants, outside the 
final word—which suffices for the alliteration although it 
may not be required—for truly it would have been better if 
the alliteration occurred between the last word and another 
preceding word, as I have shown in a previous chapter. 
Notice, also, that the final 4 of s4pta is elided by the first 
vowel of ap, and from both there is made but one syllable 
in scansion. 
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Ti FApta ap Hndtad ’na oan, 
OUNAD Avo 4 N-1HTeT Copm— 
Sain na pctéo 4 noait na noeisfpeati, 
Sap to if Saif. Seimeat ngopm ! 


6. Rursus hoc quartum finit in dictionem »tnad utpote 
bissyllabam, adeoque hoc quartum habet ex se omnia neces- 
saria ad primam medietatem primi semimetri. Nunc ergo 
eamus ad alteram que sic habet: ~otinad dyro 4 n-1btep copm, 
in qua vides septem syllabas, ultimam verd voculam esse 
monosyllabam necnon concordiam dari inter dro et n-1Wtep, 
e6 quod incipiant utrinque ab « et 1 vocalibus, n quippe in 
n-10tepfi non est propria vel possessiva, sed accidentaria et 
meré casualis, qualis non impedit neque deservit ad concor- 
diam, ut alibi diximus. Nec aliud requiritur hic ad primum 
seudne semimetrum. 


7. Transeamus modo ad primum secundi semimetri quar- 
tum quod sic habet: 


Saif na peedD 4 n’°OAIt nA nvEeIsfeayt— 


ubi observa octo tantum intervenire syllabas et ultimam 
voculam esse bissyllabam, et concordiam reperire inter wodit 
et woeigfess, non propter n utrobique repertam que nullius 
est positiva vel propria, utpote utrique adventitia, sed propter 
0 que et initialis est et proprié positiva ambarum vocularum. 
Rursus observatur concordia in hoc quarto inter ultimam 
voculam et aliam anteriorem, quod semper est necessum, 
sicuti etiam in ultimo quarto secundi semimetri, ut alibi 
insinuavimus. 
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Thi S4pta ap Hndtac ’ns Diinad, etc. 
4.8, 

Three sounds e’er heard in his fortress— 
That fortress where feasting reigns— 
The neighing of noblemen’s horses, 
With harp-play—and clank of chains! 


6. Again, this first line finishes with the word tina, that 
is, a dissyllable, and so this quartan has in itself all the 
conditions necessary for the first half of the first couplet. 
Now let us go to the second line, which reads thus : 


DUiNsO Afro 4 Nn-1HteP CofmM : 


—in which you see seven syllables, the last being now a 
monosyllabic word ; there is also a concord or initial agreement 
between ayo and n-ibtey inasmuch as they begin respectively 
with the vowels 4 and 1; the n in n-10tep, of course, is not 
radical or fundamental, but accidental and merely casual, 
such as does not hinder or make an alliteration, as we have 
said before. 


7. Let us now pass to the first line of the second couplet, 
which is as follows : 


Sain n4& PeeO 4 NODAIL nA NOEeISfFesp. 


Here observe that there are eight syllables, and only eight— 
the last word being again a dissyllable, an alliteration being 
found between nodit and noeigfeapn not on account of the 
n found in each, which is not radical in either word and only 
adventitious, but on account of the initial » which is funda- 
mental in both words. In the next place, alliteration in 
this line is observed between the last word and another near 
it, which is always necessary, as is also the case in the last 
line of the second couplet, as we have already explained. 
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8. Nunc pergamus ad ultimum hujus semimetri, quod 
sic habet : 


Sain C&O ip sip Settheat ngopm ! 


in quo vides septem tantum dari syllabas, ultimam preterea 
dictionem esse monosyllabam omnind convenientem in 
quantitate et sono, imo et finali consona levi ultimz vocule 
monosyllabe primi semimetri, nempé copm. Que enim 
major convenientia quam illa reperta inter cojim et ngoyim, 
abstinendo ab identitate ? 


9. Adhuc vides ut requiritur dari concordiam non simili- 
tudinariam, sed propriam inter finalem voculam ngoym et 
penultimam sgeimeat. Incipiunt enim a consona 5 tanquam 
propria et positiva utriusque cum n propria non sit sed 
adventitia ultime vocule. Preterea vides hic dari corres- 
pondentiam ut requiri docuimus Cap. XVI., inter nodit 
primi quarti hujus posterioris semimetri et 541 secundi 
quarti ejusdem, necnon inter noeigfean et seirmeat. Item 
inter rcéo et téo in iisdem. Et sic omnia necessaria ad hoc 
genus metri jam enumerat interveniunt. 
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8. Let us now go to the last line of this second couplet, 
which is as follows : 


Sain Ceo ip Z41qi Seimeat ngopm ! 


in which you see but seven syllables, the last, moreover, a 
monosyllable riming thoroughly in sound and quantity and 
even in its final light* consonant with the monosyllabic final 
of the first couplet-—namely copm. For what greater agree- 
ment or assonance could there be than that found between 
corm and nsgopm, short of absolute identity ? f 


9. You see also, as is required, there is an alliteration— 
not the apparent but the real—between the final word ngoptm 
and that preceding it, geimesat. For they begin with the 
consonant 5 as a proper and radical letter in each, since the 
n is not proper but adventitious in the last word. Besides 
this you observe there is an uattne or internal correspondence, 
as we showed in Chapter XVI. is necessary, between mo4it 
in the first line of the second couplet and 541 in the second 
line of the same, as well as an amur between noergfeap 
and geimest; also an uaitne between rcéo and téo in the 
same lines. And thus all the conditions necessary for this 
metre already enumerated are found in this verse. 


* Recté stvong or heavy—for m is rightly reckoned with Ut, nn, fy 
and ns—the consone fortes—but aspirated m (7.e., mr or mh) is among 
the Jeves or light, 6, 0, 5, th, t, n, f. See Gram. Lat. Hib. p. 160. 


} Yet this total agreement or identity of vowels and consonants seen 
in c-ofim and 5-oym, though occasionally found in Irish verse, is not 
the usual—not the cornayros which demanded identity of vowels, but 
rather variety of consonants, these latter, however (as explained by 
the author in Chapter IV.) to be of the same class. This, indeed, is 
the real difference between the Irish cornayvoa or assonance, and the 
English so-called ‘‘ perfect’’ rime. The delicate-eared Celt was not 
satisfied with mere identity of vowels and consonants—which to 
him would be monotonous, but sought rather variety in the consonants 
that followed the vowels. 
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10. Genus ipsum etsi sit difficile est elegantissimum, cujus 
gratia annexam addo compositionem, Latiné etiam explica- 
tam, esto nec cum tanta emphasi nec cum equali vel nervo 
vel succo: 


& BLAIT NA Mudd 4 PLttf PLUNCéTC, 
A 14f\Laro SlLopmaipi Pinrd Hatt, 
Osoid afi Curro Byagthay Oyptgyoe 
Mite buUagan ’pcuitte tart! 
Latiné : 
Flos procerum, Fingalle Comes, Plunchette planeta, 
Mille tibi post hoc, Brigida festa paret ! 
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10. The metre itself, though difficult, is very elegant, for 
which reason I give the annexed composition,* explained also 
in Latin, though not with such force, nor with the same 
strength or savour : 


& OLAIE NA MUS 4 PLOIP PLuNcéTz, etc. 


Le, 

O Fairest flower of the Plunkets 
Worthy of honour and love— 
Thine thro’ the prayer of St. Brigit 

Be ages of glory above! 


* The rest of this Irish poem is given at the end of this book—see 
p. 109. It was addressed apparently to the young Earl of Fingall, 
then in Rome, probably for hiseducation. The Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
Archbishop of Armagh, who was put to death for the faith in London 
in 1681—only four years after Fr. 6 Molloy’s little work appeared 
in Rome—was a member of this noble family. 

The Irish verse given above is a very good example of the metre 
called péaons. The first and third lines have eight syllables each, 
the others seven each. A pltip. Pluncécc shows alliteration in the 
first line, Slopmaip, Fatt in the second, bprssmap Byusoe in the 
third, cuitte, tat in the last. The first and third end in a dissyllable, 
the second and fourth in a monosyllable. y1g0e has its amup in 
mite, byrasmap and cuip1o their uaitne (or internal rimes) respectively 
in bliagan and cuilte. The English version given above is not meant 
to show all the points of the Irish verse—giving but the ideas in the 
most general way and in some sort of metrical form. 
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CAP. VILA) 


De Metro magno et parvo 
necnon Capvsiqin. 


1. Numeratis jam duobus metrorum generibus oportet 
ad reliqua tria, ut premisimus, passum facere, quibus et 
primo generi commune est constare quatuor quartis, et 
singulis horum similiter constare septem tantum syllabis, 
ut dictum est, in quo et in aliis a reliquis differt pewona. 


2. Metrum itaque magnum, vulgo pannoigeaco mor ultra 
septem syllabas in singulis quartorum necessarié requirit 
finalem cujusque quarti dictionem esse monosyllabam, hoc 
est unius tanttim syllabe. Praterea necessum est interveniat 
unio de qua’ supra, inter finales dictiones duas primi nimirim 
et secundi semimetri ultimas, que utique debent uniri, seu 
unionem vulgd usitne habere inter se, verum non requiritur 
unionem intervenire inter reliqua extrema, tametsi postuletur 
quod interveniat inter duas voculas, quarum una sit in 
primo quarto, altera in secundo primi semimetri; ex quibus 
prima vocula debet esse penultima vel quasi penultima 
ejusdem primi, que cum corresponsali in secundo quarto 
ut dictum est convenire debet in numero syllabarum, in 
quantitate, in vocalibus, seu subtilibus seu largis, earumve 
sono. Cetertm non est necesse ut singule vocule primi 
quarti primi semimetri perfecte concordent cum suis 
corresponsalibus in secundo quarto ejusdem semimetri. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of Great and Little Versification 
also of Capbarqin. 


1. From the two kinds of metre already described we 
must pass to the other three we have mentioned, in which 
also in common with the first kind (oetroe) there are four 
quartans and seven syllables in each quartan—in which 
latter particular as well as in some others, resona differs, 
as we have said, from all others. 


2. The metre called gveat versification* or annoigeaco 
mori, besides the seven syllables in each line, requires also 
that the last word of each line should be a monosyllable 
or word of one syllable. Besides this, it is necessary that a 
union or uaitne (of which see above) should be made between 
the two final words+t—that is, the last word of each semi-metre ; 
these should assonate or rime, but it is not necessary that 
the final words of the other lines shouldrime. It is demanded, 
however, that there should be a correspondence or rime 
between two other words in each couplet, of which one 
is to be in the first line of the first couplet and a corresponding 
one in the second line; and of these the word in the first line 
should be the last but one, or nearly so, of that line, and should 
agree with its riming word of the next in number of syllables, 
in quantity, in vowels, whether slender or broad, and in the 
sound of the vowels. As to the rest, it is not necessary 
that each word in the first line of the first semi-metre should 
have perfect correspondence with each word in the second 
line. 


* There is some reason for thinking that in naming this metre there 
has been an error which has been lightly passed on—that, in fact, this 
(with the monosyllabic ending) is the true pannuigeaéc beas, and 
that with the dissyllabic ending is the true pannuiseacc mop. See 
my Seacét Sdprodnta Hsevilge for a discussion of the point (Sealy, 
Bryers and Walker, Dublin). 


_ +This shows that as explained in Chapter IV. uaitne is really but 

another name for commspo4 or assonance, only given rather to the 
internal rimes than to the final ones. The riming of a final with an 
internal word in a succeeding line is an amuy, and sometimes this term 
is given to the internal riming word itself. 
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3. Sit exemplum : 


Dedts stAlord ots TAOS, 
DA n-AnTpdto1b TOCTA An TUILS, 
Cpeuct oile ap feolfosail noeits 
Loige sn verpig Beogonaro buisid ! 


—ubi vides omnia servari que dicta sunt requiri: primo 
septem syllabis quodlibet constare quartum, dari concordiam 
in primo quarto primi semimetri, nempé inter atdtoro et 
otpap. Item atdtord perfectam habere correspondentiam 
cum n-antpdatoid ; sed et otpar et coeca correspondere inter 
se esto non tam perfecté, preeterea optime concordant coéts 
et cuits in secundo quarto primi semimetri, ubi ne superfluat 
syllaba eliditur 4 in to¢écta per subsequens 4 in an. Item 
bene uniuntur cuits et buipo quantum ad_ vocales, 
syllabas, sonum, et quantitatem; vocula autem cpeucc 
prima nimirtim secundi semimetri et est et sortitur nomen 
upitann de quo supra. 


4, Porrd oite et feotfogait concordant, o1te vero et toige 
bene uniuntur, sicuti et woeits et oeips inter se; similiter 
egregié uniuntur feotfogait et veogonaro. Ubi vides 
undique perfectum metrt magni artificium, in se sané diffi- 
cillimi, ut et videre est in sequenti : 


CAlOB4E madc CAtsorpi nd ccst, 
TaplOse F4n TACAOI[ 04 TIOS— 
Fist 4n T-05, comtypom 6 Ceayjic, 
laf TTEACT O Congoll ’nd cot! 
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3. Let this be an example: 


Deals st&lord otpsp Tarods, 

DSi N-AnTp4to1b TOCTA AN TUILS, 

Cpeuct oile ap feolfpogail noeits 

Loige 4n veipi5 Beogonaro Buipb ! 

4.€., 
[Literally : 

Ill comes upon ill—a thorn tears open Theigue’s wound, 
At untimely hours come blows of ill fortune— 
After the havoc of the flesh tearing thorns 
Comes the payment of the bungling ignorant quack !] 


—Here you see all things observed which I said were 
necessary, each line consisting of seven syllables, an alliteration 
in the first line of the first couplet, namely, between at4toro and 
otpsp. Again we find stétord making a perfect assonance 
with n-ancpdtoit, there is also a correspondence between 
oty4rp and coéca, though not so perfect ; moreover, to¢c and 
tuits excellently alliterate in the second line, where lest 
there should be a superfluous syllable the « of coéta is elided 
before the succeeding 4 of an. Also cuits and buipb are 
well matched (or rimed) as to vowels, syllables, sound and 
quantity ; whilst the word cpeucc, the first that is in the 
second couplet both is the uptann (or shaft) of that line and 
receives that very name—concerning which see above. 


4. Further, oite and feotfogait accord (or alliterate)—as 
the aspirated ¢ beginning the second word does not count 
either in pronunciation or prosody ; oite and torge also are 
well matched, so also noeits and veit5 to each other: in 
like manner feotfogait and beogonard are excellently 
matched. You see here the perfect art of the great verst- 
fication—in itself truly most difficult, as may be seen further 
in the following : 


Catbsce msc CAtsoip~i nd CCAT, 
T4pbsce F4n TATAOIfi. 04 TIOS— 
Fisal sn T-65, comtpom 6 Cceafic, 
Jap tTTeACT O Congoll na cot! 


Lit. : Calvach, son of Cahir of the battles—Serviceable beyond 
reproach to his house—Generous the youth, just from love 
of right—Right that falls in a shower from his sense of 
honour. 
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Vel-sic? 
Do Clesct mo Cais 5A Cup 
Tesct 50 TANSO Teact 50 TIVO— 
Map sf Sed € sion sup’ ead, 
Nap an feap ané anivvo ! 


5. Quantum attinet ad aliud genus metri vulgo pannot- 
g$eact bess, observa bene quod eodem plané modo fiat sicut 
precedens pannoigeact mori, preeterquam quod omnia quarta 
In flannoigeacc bess finiant in voculam bissyllabam ut videre 
est in sequenti : 


Ross nd ctoinne Conatt, 
Toss nd *oploinse veapiam, 
Cols O04 peotsd pus pomam, 
Conatt tus 0'Cogan fearann ! 


—in quo vides omnia observari que observantur in preecedente 
metro, et nullam intervenire differentiam inter utrumque, 
preterquam quod finales vocule hujus metri sint bissyllaba— 
istius vero finales omnes sint monosyllabe. 

Unde ad hoc genus metri attinebit sequens : 


On mac job soos ’0’'f146470 
Chorpts TIF MST FAC MusoAls, 
CaAalov4se OF poss 4n piospard, 
Toss Tioptaisy clo cuasnaro ! 
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Or this: 
Oo €leact mo Capa 54 Cuz 

Teact 50 TANSD TescT sO TILO— 

Map ap SNe € s10n sup’ ead, 

Nd an fear ané anid ! 

[Literally : 

A friend of mine on invitation 
Used to act on the motto—“ Come alone, come for long ”’ 
But whether he meant it for friendship or not— 
I’d rather the guest of yesterday stayed not to-day !] 


5. Now as regards the other kind of metre called pannoi- 
Seact teas, observe well that it is formed in almost the very 
same manner as the preceding pannotgeact morn, except that 
all the lines in it finish in a dissyllable, as may be seen in 
the following : 


Ross na ctoinne Conatt, 

Tosa na ofloinse oeapiam, 

Cols 04 feolsd pus pomam 

Conall cus 0’Cogan feapann ! 

1.€., 
[Literally : 

Choice of the clan is Conall— 
Best of the tribe I declare— 
A chief for our guidance who went forward— 
Conall who gave Eoghan his kingdom !] 


—in which you see all things observed which are found in 
the preceding metre, and no difference occurring between 
them, except that the final words of the lines in this metre 
are dissyllables*—whereas the finals in the former case are 
monosyllables. The following also will therefore be of this 
metre : 
On mac job soos 0’ f14C410, JC. 
1.€., 
[Literally : 

From Fiacha’s eldest son 

Little the good that falls on each worthy, 

But young Calvach is the choice of all chieftains— 

Best of patriots, with the true stamp of his race !] 


* And ending in dissyllables—the longer or greater points—it must 
be the true pannuigeacc thé, and not the other, which should obviously 
be called the pannuigeacc bess. 
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6. Genus denique metri vulgo carbaipn in quolibet sui 
quarto septem syllabarum finire debet in voculam trisyllabam, 
requiritque sicut dictum est de reliquis, suas concordias, 
correspondentias, et uniones proportione servata, nec minoris 
est artificii esto minoris apparent suavitatis, ut videre est 
in sequenti : 


Puipic piog acard Fionntogsa, 
Siod Catait 4 ccomtsd,s, 
0’4 Soin 04pm 7 Iugaine— 
Oo MAb fon an po vUIse. 


—ubi vides quarta omnia septem syllabarum finire in dic- 
tionem trisyllabam, concordare autem in primo quarto acarod 
et fionntoga utpote incipientia a vocalibus, elisa litera f. 
Item piog in ipso et riod in Ssequenti correspondent similiter 
Acard et Catait; item Catait et ccomtada concordant in 
litera c initiativa utriusque; similiter in secundo semi- 
metro concordant o’ajm et 1ugaine. Item correspondent 
’o afm in primo ejus quarto et may in sequenti; similiter 
soin et roin. Item concordant in postremo roin et poduige 
in initiativa litera nempe consona yf, etc., ut dictum est de 
Metro magno observata proportione, juxta hoc examina 
sequens ejusdem nempé metri carmen : 


Laoe aOb4L 4n T-O5-CALB4E 
Caop 4 ngdab4 syanrarpa ! 
AX namsa 6 ferdm so1tbneapa, 
Tamts mu fein Frapapa ! 
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6. Lastly, the kind of metre called captaipn*—in which 
again each line has seven syllables—should finish each quartan 
with a word of three syllables, and requires, like the rest, 
its alliterations, assonances, and unions in due proportion ; 
nor is it less artistic, though it may appear less agreeable, 
as may be seen in the following : 

Puipic pio§ acard fFionntoga, etc. 
Literally : 
Seats of kings were the fields of Fionnlugh, 
Cahal’s hill stood near their gates— 
But struck with the weapon of Iughaine’s grandson, 
That weapon slew the keeper of the hill. 


—where you see the lines, all of them seven-syllabled, finish 
in a word of three syllables, alliteration occurring in the 
first quartan between acaro and fionntogs, as they begin 
with vowels, for the ¢ is elided. So piog in the first line 
rimes with riod in the next, and similarly acaro and Catait. 
Catait and ccomtada alliterate, both having c for their 
initial; in the same way in the second couplet apm and 
1ugaine accord in having initial vowels. Also there is 
assonance between v’aym in the first line of the second 
couplet, and may in the last; and there is another rime 
between goin and froin. In the last line poin and rioouge 
alliterate in their initial consonant 7: thus of other things, each 
in its place, as has been said of great versification. In addition, 
examine the following verse written in the same metre: 
Laoé sobal an T-65 Catbad, etc. 
4.€., 

Calvach 65—great the warrior— 

On field of danger—falls like thunderbolt— 

Ever from hope of happiness 

Sternly he cuts off his enemy ! 


* Capbaizin: This being but a late form of the word, it would be difficult 
to explain its meaning if we had not older forms. Itisa shorter form of 
c4pb4izine which was formerly cap-bd1qrone (f.)=twisted bardism or versi- 
fication, as a contrast, no doubt, to oAn vipieac or divect metre. The same 
notion gave the name opaigneaé (thorny) to a metre with lines of nine or 
ten syllables, each ending in a trisyllable. From the short explanation 
given in the text, no very clear idea could be formed of its nature, except 
that the lines are seven-syllabled, all ending in trisyllables. Nor from the 
one example is it clear where the final rimes occur—apparently each 
couplet rimes, O’Donovan (Ir. Gram.) quotes the same example without 
translation or remark,but from other sources we learn that the final rimes 
were alternate—mostly the second and fourth lines. Another variety of 
capbdiprone was the oll-capbdiqrone or carb. Ceanntyiom (the great—or the 
heavy-ending capbaizrone) which had lines of eight syllables, each ending 
in a tetrasyllable; but it does not appear to have been much used, 
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CAP. Vill, [xxi]: i. 3 
De Carmine vulgd Ostacar. 


1. Jam sufficienter diximus de metro recto maxime nunc 
usitato, tametsi alia adhuc restant metrorum genera iis 
inferiora, et metra non recta ex quibus est preesens. Metrum 
igitur, seu quasi metrum, set! umbram habens metri, seu 
metrum secundum quid dictum ostécar fieri potest ad 
imitationem cujuscumque metvi vectt superits traditi, etsi 
frequentius fiat ad imitationem eorum que vocantur ve1brde, 
rewons, metri magni, parvi, et non nunquam capbaifin 
quantum ad primum semimetrum, quantum vero ad secundum 
ad similitudinem metri parvi. 


2. Omne ipsius quartum requirit septem syllabas, nunquam 
plures, nisi fiat ad imitationem rewona, tunc autem priora 
semimetrorum quarta constabunt octo syllabis. Simia enim 
est, et ed ornatius fit, si in singulis quartorum servetur con- 
cordia de qua superius dictum; de vera autem unione, 
vera correspondentia nihil curat; nihilominus, si inter- 
venerint, eo melius. Dixi de verd, quia similitudinarias 
seu apparentes admittit, atque requirit, hoc est ut sonet 
ad aurem, et loco verarum habeat amur de quo supra. 
Exemplis res patebit. 


3. Accipe igitur ostécar factum ad imitationem oeibroe 

aus 

Zi AX Owb Fit an cetuin ca im Saip 

Oslécar }’S4 to1g-pe amo1g 50 modzrodit ? 

oeibroe > ) Ni binn Lap 54C ClusiP 00 CLUIN 
Sap Bane tue ui Odtuig ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Of the verse called Ostécar. 


1. We have already spoken sufficiently of o4n oipesc or 
direct verse—that now mostly in use—yet there remain some 
other kinds of metre, inferior to that and not direct, of which 
one is 6glécap. This metre, or quasi-metre, or verse having 
a show of metre, can be made in imitation of any of the 
direct metres above described, although it is more frequently 
made in imitation of those called veibroe, rewona, pannuigeact 
great and small, and sometimes of captain, as far as the 
first couplet is concerned, but as to the second, in imitation 
of the minor versification. 


2. Every quartan of it requires seven syllables, never more, 
unless made as a sort of rewons, when the first line of each 
couplet requires eight syllables. For it is the ape of metres, 
and will be all the more ornate if each line has an alliteration, 
spoken of above, but of real union, or perfect assonance it 
takes little heed; nevertheless, if they occur, it will be all 
the better. Isay the perfect, because the imperfect or apparent 
assonances it admits and requires, that is, in order that they 
may appeal to the ear, and it may have amur in place of the 
true assonances. This will become clear by examples. 


3. Take, then, this sample of o5t4car* made in imitation 
of veibroe : 
& Ould Sit an cctuin ca in Féin ? etc. 
Friend Duff have you heard the shout 
From the house ith’ field without ? 
Not everyone likes the ring 
Of young 6 Daly’s wedding ! 


*It is clear from the explanation and the example that dstdcar 
is not really a different kind of metre, as puonnayto, veibi1de, perrona— 
differing in syllables and rimes—but an inferior or inexact variety 
of any other metre, so that each of these has its Osldcap. The name 
is derived from 6514é¢, a servant, hence sometimes translated “ service- 
metre’’ and less correctly “‘servile-metre.’’ Originally, no doubt, it 
was the work of an 65l4¢, a young hand, an apprentice, a learner, 
not that of an ollam or master. 
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Revocatis enim in mentem que dedimus de veitrde, 
videbis omnia hic currere non in rei veritate, sed quoad 
apparentiam quod sufficit, imo sufficit quod constet majoribus 
et minoribus extremis, et interveniat in singulis quartorum 
concordia, set sana set fracta, et interveniat amur, ita ut 
majus extremum contineat minus, esto ipsum excedat plus- 
quam una syllaba ut hic: 


Dopod 4 theatan ap 54ac THs, 
Nall mac Cacac Murgmesd4in ! 


—ubi vides contra legem et regulas recti metri vulgd oe1brde 
voculam cpé1g§ monosyllabam et minus extremum contineri 
quidem finaliter in vocula Murgmeaddin, velut in majori 
extremo, verum excedi plusquam una syllaba ab ipsa, si- 
quidem altera vocum est monosyllaba, quod in veiwroe est 
vitium, non vero in 65ldcap oeibrde, ubi amur supplet vices 
vere convenientiz. 


4. Aliud ostécar imitatur pewona de quo supra, in quo 
amup habet locum, et collum vulgo vpdgaro de quo supra ; 
imo si ponatur amur cum vocula duarum syllabarum, ed 
melius, sed et sine hoc fit hec simia, ut: 


Sob 4 Site ’n-agard th’ arspnrd 
lonap, FALLoins, FIL@o port ! 
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Recalling to mind what we have said of oceibrde you will 
see all things occur here, not in the exactitude of that metre, 
but in appearance, which suffices, for indeed it suffices that 
there should be the minor and major points, that an alliteration 
should occur in each of the lines, either the perfect or the 
imperfect, and that there should be an amur or internal 
rime, and that the major point should contain the minor— 
although the former may exceed the latter by more than one 
syllable, as here: 


Dopbd 4 tpestan apt 546 cHAIs 
Niall mac C4cae Muigsmeaodin— 
[Proudly his foot treads every shore— 
The foot of Niall, son of Eochaidh !]* 


Here you see, contrary to the Jaws and rules of direct metre 
and of oeitrde, the word cdg, a monosyllable doubtless 
and the minor point—contained, so to speak, in the final 
Muigmeaddin aS major point, but it is exceeded by more 
than one syllable since the former is to be counted and is a 
monosyllable ; and in oeibrde it is a fault, but not in the 
imitation of oe1trde, when amur supplies the place of a true 
assonance. 


4. Another ostécap imitates pewona, of which we have 
spoken before, in which amur has a place, and also opadgaro 
(or the ‘“‘ neck”); indeed, if amup be made with a word of 
two syllables, so much the better; but with or without 
this, it still remains imitative, as: 

Bab 4 Site ’n-agard ch’aignrd 

lonap, FALLoins, fFiléo prot! 
[Wear them, Sheela, though ill-suiting— 
Vest and mantle, satin braid !] 


[This is not pure petrona, because (1) the concords agaro and 
atsnro in the first line are not the true ones—the words 
should begin with different vowels: (2) fattoins and aisnrod 
are not perfect assonances but imperfect. The couplet is 
therefore ostdcap of pewona, 7.e., imitated or imperfect 
yewons. But in syllables and in the terminations it resembles 
true revona]. 


* Or, possibly, “ Fierce his wave (beats) on every shore—The strong 
wave of Niall,” etc., for cpeatan has at least two meanings, which 
probably point to two different words: (1) tyeatan, the foot, allied 
to the Irish tyo1g, cp4éc, Welsh tvoed, whence apparently the English 
tvead 3 and (2) tyeatan, the sea, a sea-wave, allied to the Greek Triton, 
a sea-god. In the latter sense tyiat is the usual form, treatan being 
the genitive: it is to be noticed that at any rate the word above has 
a short ea, for Cacac is the uaitne or internal rime corresponding, 
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5. Ut fiat ad imitationem metri magm, nihil requiritur 
nisi quod extrema verba quartorum sint monosyllaba, ut 
ibi dictum est; nec curat an uniantur fracté et imperfecté, 
anne autem perfecte et integré: sufficit preeterea intervenire 
amur loco correspondentiz, verim postulat ut quarta indis- 
pensabiliter finiantur voculis monosyllabis, hec autem vox 
unius syllabe in sequenti quarto, cum qua habeat amur seu 
apparentem correspondentiam ; et hec jaceat circa medium 
ejus, vel quasi medium et ut finales utriusque semimetri 
correspondeant saltem secundum amur, ut videre est in 
sequenti : 

04 L&ISti 50 pudaimnedc 06, 

04 Or nO THI 0'OL 4 CurO, | OSLACaP pannuigeacTa 
D0 beupwo Seasn vo VAL “morte.” 
& CeO 00 C46 Het Amurg ! 


Devotits autem sic : 
Chup 44 45 OAIT AP mo BAP 
S100 4cdro 00 Sndt 1m bun, Oslacap fann. 
Tuas 54n 4 ccepocsd sie cpann “moryie.” 
An-o1svat, an Clann pa’ cnum ! 


6. Eodem prorstis modo fit ogtdcap ad imitationem metri 
pavvt, preterquam quod dictiones finales debent esse bis- 
syllabe ut sic : 


Af 00 CLANS 50 rwotipe 
Ni bi mo ftite Acc *OputTe, OSLACap pannutsedacta 
lonann Leam if 4 cLaipoimn “orse.”’ 
Oo Léma O’fFaicpin urziyie ! 
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5. In order that a verse may be in imitation of the greater 
versification nothing is required but that the ending words 
of the lines should be monosyllabic, as already stated. Nor 
does it matter whether they are united (rimed internally) 
in a broken and imperfect manner, or perfectly and fully: 
it suffices, however, if an amur occurs in place of a perfect 
rime, but it requires that the lines shall end in monosyllables, 
and the word in the second line with which the final of the 
first line is to have an amur or imperfect correspondence 
should also be a monosyllable; and this should lie in the 
middle or near the middle; and the final words of the two 
couplets should rime, at least according to amur, as may be 
seen in the following : 


04 LéI5ti SO fudsithnesc 6, etc. 
[Give Johnny Wall to live in peace, 
And two or three pints of ale each day, 
Johnny Wall would leave the world 
Outside his cottage—there to stay !] 


or to take a more devout* theme: 
Tupi ATA 45 Ofsit spi mo vr, etc. 
Three who look for my death each day— 
Who'll rejoice when my day is done— 
(Would I could hang the three straightway !) 
The devil, the worm, and my son! 


6. Just in the same way ostdcar is made to imitate the 
lesser versification, observing only that the final words are 
now to be dissyllables, as here: 


Af "00 CLANS 50 notre, etc. 
[On thy harp intensely gazing, 
Heart upraising now I listen— 
Thy deft touch makes matchless music 
Soothed my ears, my old eyes glisten !] 


* The wish expressed in the second couplet can hardly be called 
“ devout,” but Fr. 6 Molloy was thinking of the general nature of 
the poem of which the above is the first stanza—a poem on death, 
of a moral or didactic nature, but with a strongly marked satiric vein. 
It is ascribed to Oonnésd Mp 0DALa1s, Abbot of Boyle in the XIIIth 
century, and is given in full at the end of this book. 
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7. Omne ostaécap cujus primum quartum fit instar capbaiztn 
et secundum instar meri parvi, non requirit nisi ut vocule 
trisyllabe primi et tertii quarti finales habeant inter se 
convenientiam vulgd amur: item ut dictiones finales primi 
et secundi semimetri talem adhuc habeant convenientiam 
inter se, ut videre est in sequenti: 


Stén udaim ’oon 04 so0dsizie, 
$4 beuit an ea na otopsc— 
O’'uanian fy na paobstuicyt, 
Ni bBiu ni ap 714 04 novasd ! 
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7. Every ost4¢ap verse whose first line is made like car- 
ba1ztn, but whose second is made like the lesser versification, 
requires only that the trisyllabic final words of the first and 
third lines should have an amur or imperfect rime, and that 
the peanna or final words of each couplet should have the 
same kind of rime or agreement, as may be seen in the 
following : 


Stén usim oon 04 s0dA14Ie, 
"S4 OEUIL 4n ea na OTOPAC— 
O’'uaman Pipi na paobtuicyt 
Ni Bw ni ap P14 04 novodd !* 

[I salute two noble pastors, 
Shepherds true of flocks all faithful— 
Further noting I refrain from, 
For the naming might be baleful !] 


* Seems a cryptic message or salutation from the author at Rome 
to friends in Ireland—perhaps two of the Irish bishops—or perhaps 
the heads of two houses of his Order—whose more particular naming 
would be fraught with danger to those two friends. 

The verse above is mixed capbaifin and pannuigeacc “ beag”’: 
it is 65l4¢éap or inexact metre, because (1) there is no alliteration in 
the second line; (2) there is no amup in the second or fourth line, 
and (3) the rimes of the first and third lines, and of the second and 
fourth, are the imperfect kind. 
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De Carmine vulgd oporgnesc. 


1. Hoc genus carminis vulgo opoigneac, Latiné spinosum 
admittit ad libitum authoris in omni suo quarto indifferenter, 
vel novem syllabas, vel plures ad tredecim. Singula autem 
quartorum debent finire cum vocula trissyllaba. Finalis 
preterea vocula primi quarti debet habere comayroa de quo 
supra, cum alia vocula in initio, vel medio sequentis quarti, 
cujuscumque sit semimetri. Item uaitne suo modo sub fine 
secundi quarti; reliqua autem verba debent inter se habere 
comajvo4 de quo supra et convenire hincinde utrobique. 
Denique dictiones finales utriusque semimetri debent 
correspondere ut in sequenti : 


Oo Seib pom s4n fFolts san 1myplesapain, 
An Plog fle fFinnleapaib cozicps in Cupmupin, 
’*Sbu viol Tine 0on UALLCAt Eamns-poin 
VEALO LAP sip HUAOCLAC BLerdoe nA bpUgsNe-p1n | 


2. Nolo omittere aliud carminis genus, vulgo carbatpn 
ceanntyiom, nimirum ex gravitate seu magnitudine capitis 
ita dictum: fit autem eodem prorsis modo quo ipsum car- 
bain de quo supra, preter quam quod singula ipsius quarta 
desinant in dictionem quatuor syllabarum et quodlibet octo 
constet syllabis, ut videre est in sequenti : 


Mac pio sf PUOET Filonn-Mananndin, 
AS TUO An PluocT pesangmsppallam— 
&X espila OLUUT OpomslLanfotrain, 
Cii¢ Le noeszind 0e4§-Mananndn ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Of the Metre called oporgnese. 


1. This kind of metre called oporgneac*—in Latin spinosum 
or the thorny—permits at the pleasure of the author any 
number of syllables in each line, from nine to thirteen. But 
each line should end with a word of three syllables. And 
besides this, the final word of the first line of each couplet 
should make a comayvoa or rime with some word in the 
beginning or middle of the next line. There should be 
uaitne, too, or assonance of its own kind towards the end of 
each second quartan ; and the other words also should agree 
and assonate with each other, one in each line. Lastly, 
the final words of each couplet should rime, as in the following : 


Do Seib pom 54n fotlts 54n impespain, etc. 


[Literally : 
I find before me without quarrel or contention 
The family that owns the fair grounds of that festive 
court— 
Where the mere flash of the jewelled cups in the hall 
Will be sufficient light and fire to the proud race of 
Eamhain !] 


2. I will not omit another kind of verse—called carbaiqin 
cesnntyom, or heavy-ended carbaiyn, and no wonder, from 
the length or weight of the ceann or end of each line; it is 
made, however, in the very same way as the carbaryin 
already described, except that each line in it now ends in a 
word of four syllables, the whole line containing eight, as 
may be seen here : 


Mac pvo af PLiocT Fionn-Manannain, etc. 


[Literally : 
Yon youth is of the race of fair Manannan— 
That was the race active and vigorous— 
But—O stout chief of the fine broad shoulders, 
By whom was made fair Manannan himself ? 


* This 0An opoigneaé was, no doubt, called in contrast to v4n vipiesd, 
the latter the divect or straight metre, the former the thorny metre. 
The word is derived from vypoisgeann or opaigeann, Welsh draen, 
Eng. thorn, and it was probably called thorny from the irregular 
length of the lines, and from its alternate rimes—though, no doubt, also 
it was a difficult or thoyny metre to composein, I have seen occasional 
verses of vporsneac, but lam not aware of any lengthy poems composed 
in it—though such may still exist. 
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3. Aliud adhuc vulgd rewona mop fit quemadmodum 
ipsum rewona de quo supra, preterquam quod semimetrum 
quodcunque hujus desinat in voculam trissyllabam ut : 


0’ flop Cossrd comaitteap piotcdin, 
Seanfocat nac papuigcedp— 
Ni £4Sbs pit act fea FOSLA 
fead DSnb4 na mb4nfortpesd. 


pevond mor. 


4, Aliud adhuc restat vulgd rewona meadonac, fitque 
instar sewdne preterquam quod prima quarta utriusque 
semimetri finiant cum vocula trissyllaba, vel quasi tris- 
syllaba inter se concordantibus: postreme autem dictiones 
bissyllabee utriusque semimetri correspondeant, interveniat 
in quartis concordia imo et correspondentia quedam inter 
finalem voculam primi quarti secundi semimetri et aliam 
sub medio quarti subsequentis: ut, 


fearp pittesd na patm* neariourde 
Oo niti ap Leabto1b Linne— pevond 
Mais 00 Fetb an Hloip n-E4cespib.4ro mesoonac. 
Ord af BHEss-patmo1b* vinne ! 


5. Aliud vulgé juonnayro constat quatuor quartis, et omne 
quartum sex syllabis, cujusque finalis dictis est bissyllaba, 
ultimz metrorum correspondent, ultimum cujusque quarti 
concordat cum aliquo vocabulo mox antecedenti; in ultimo 
preterea semimetro debet intervenire correspondentia, ut 
in sequenti : 

Rom na féite FAnaro 
Face fileavo Cipiednn, 
San na msg an miontonn 
Annam siatl san Fé1veann ! 


* Ed. Rom. “ppatm,” “ pratmoib.” 
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_ 3. Another also, called rewona mop, is made like pewona 
itself, except that each semi-metre of this kind ends in a 
word of three syllables: as 

OD’ flott Cosarod comaitteast piotedin, 

Seanfocat nace papurgtear, etc. 


[Literally : 
*Tis the man of war fosters peace— 
Proverb never belied— 
None finds peace but the well-armed 
At least in Banbha—though fair her woods !] 


4. Another still remains—that which is called pewona 
meaodonac, the medium or intermediate pewona, and is com- 
posed like the simple revwona except that the first line of 
each couplet is to end in a trisyllable or a quasi-trisyllable, 
each of these to have the usual alliterations: the last words 
of each couplet, however, to be dissyllables riming with each 
other, with alliterations in each of those lines, and a certain 
assonance between the last word of the first line of the second 
couplet and another towards the middle of the following 
line: as 

Pea pittesd na patm nesrirourde, etc. 


[Literally : 
Best for us to repeat the heavenly psalms 
That we used to hear by our bedside— 
Alas for him that prefers profitless earthly glory 
To the singing of the beautiful psalms !] 


5. Another called suonnayvo consists of (stanzas of) four 
lines, each of six syllables, the last word of each line being 
a dissyllable: the last words of each couplet rime (that is, 
the last of the second line with that of the fourth) ; the sunn 
or point of each line alliterates with another word near it 
in the same line, whilst in the last couplet there should be 
besides a riming of one word (at least) in the third line with 
another in the fourth, at the beginning or in the middle: as 


Rom na féite Fdnaro, etc. 


[Literally : 
Rome of the pilgrims is Fanat— 
Home of Erin’s poets— 
Sun that lights fair regions, 
Land of conquering heroes !] 
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Alii hoc sonnayro vocant cyionnayvo; instar ejus datur 
‘oanayro* pauciorum adhuc syllabarum, plurium ver6 cit- 
pennayro; et aliud adhuc cujus semimetra constant decem 
syllabis, quinque in uno quarto et quinque in alio—ut dictum 
est de Aodo ni fallor mac Uroip, ut: 


S4n aroroe 0’ h00 
Laroroe an feuri! 


Hoc est, non obediendo Aodo e6 altius gramen; in quibus 
vides quam eleganter servetur proprius syllabarum numerus 
et quartorum, necnon concordia, correspondentia et unio 
de quibus supra. 

6. Dantur et plura adhuc genera metrorum, vel rectorum 
vel quasi rectorum, de quibus quia raris et non adeo in usu, 
et mihi non occurrentibus, nequaquam loquar. His autem 
visis facilé dignoscentur, et ipsa et eorum leges, adeoque te 
ad authores remitto, et ad veterum observantias librorum. 


*Ed, Rom. ‘ohanagro.” 
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Some call this not suonnayvo but cyonnayro*; another 
like it, but of fewer syllables, is called osnayvo, Whilst one of 
more syllables is called citpennayvo; there is also one of 
which each couplet consists of ten syllables, five in one line 
and five in another, as in the following, which was said, if 
I mistake not, of dod mac Uroip— 


S4n sroroe 0’ Ao 

Faroroe 4n feu! 
[v.e., Taller grows the grass 
Not regarding Hugh !] 
—which means “not having to obey Hugh, the grass is all 
the taller”: in which you see how elegantly is preserved 
the due number of syllables in the lines, besides the alliteration, 
assonance, and union already spoken of. 


6. Other kinds of metre still are sometimes given—varieties 
of the direct metres or imitations of them, but as they are 
rare and not now in use, and as I have not met them, I will 
not speak of them here. From those shown here, however, 
others will be easily recognised, both the metres themselves 
and their laws, and therefore for these I refer you, O reader, 
to the authors and to the precepts of the old books. 


* This brief description of pronnayo is very far from satisfactory—for, such 
a well-defined, ancient and important metre should have had a chapter to itself 
instead of coming in as an afterthought in a chapter on optoisneac with which 
it has no relationship at all. The definition given, however, is correct so far 
as it goes, and the example chosen is a good one. The worthy father does not 
seem to have known the meaning of the term pionnay’o, nor the meaning of 
oAndpro or citpennayo, though he seems to recognise vaguely that the two 
latter had some reference to numbers, 1.¢., to the number of syllables— which 
is not the case, We need not wonder greatly at the author (who lived out of 
Ireland so long, and so far away from books and documents) not fully realising 
the meaning of these old technical terms, when some of the greatest (at least 
most pretentious) scholars of recent times are still in doubt as to the meaning 
of some of them. It is certain Whitley Stokes in 1862, when he published 
the Glossary to the Feilire (Three Ivish Glossaries), did not know what an 
Atvo was. That, of course, is a long time ago, but eighteen years later when 
he published his first edition of the Feilive Aonghusa (1880) he was still in 
doubt, for he asks if an 4;to was not an alliteration / The late Dr. Atkinson, 
who attempted to correct Stokes (and did on some points), made some 
blunders of his own on the same subject. Eee 

The above is an example of puonnayto thi n-dpro—that of the three rimings 1 
these being (1) between Gipieann and géibeann, (2) between syuan na and 
Batt san, and (3) between mag An and annath. The metre in which the 
ferlipie Aonsupa was written was not so elaborate as this— especially in the 
second couplet. [Translator. ] ; ig 

I believe an 4yro was a viming—not a particulgr word but the viming or 
agreement of two (or more) particular words. It is the oldest word, found for 
what was afterwards called cothayoad (later comsy’o04)—comayroa0d itself 
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CAP FX ixxai 


De Carmine Hibernis Opuitingescc. 


1. Hoc genus carminis fit cum correspondentia ad minus 
fracta seu similitudinaria de qua supra: item cum concordia 
aliqua et unione, necnon cum extremis et capitibus ut supra, 
suo modo. Quarta rursus potiuntur septem syllabis ; ipsum 
fit ad imitationem cujuscunque metri recti, sed ex omnibus 
imitari solet metrum vulg6 carpbaiztn nuncupatum, ut: 


Muc Caotuig apy clapurigeacc 
L4 bun soltuip Ceapccapso | 
Vertm mihi videtur quod imitetur potits carmen vulgd 
yewons mesaoonsé de quo supra ut ibi videre est. Hoc alio 
autem modo imitari potest metrum parvum, de quo supra: 


ATA & L&n '0'10C0 17 0’ eInedsé 
Ipin cpio 474 topo ! 


2. Eodem autem modo fit utrumque semimetrum ipsius 
quando fit ad imitationem metri parvi vel metri carbaiqin 
et cognominatur ab ipsis generibus que imitatur, sicut et 
cognominatur ostdécap ; continebitque tot et tales syllabas 
in quartis, quot et quales requirit metrum quod imitatur, 
servatis hinc inde concordiis suo modo, correspondentiis, 
et unionibus, necnon convenientia utriusque semimetri, ut: 


Map "oeoin fudapur no é1sZe4n 
A fIOSsin OE10HSEAdl *04T4, 
ALP coi, mo Censdt 0'4f'540 
N6 mo marpbsod te vaca ! 


being but a derivative of 4jro and equivalent to co-viming or cor-vespondence. 
Rionnayto was 4n'0-d4p-o==point-riming, 7.¢., the riming of the dissyllabic 
yeanna of the second and fourth lines—one of the characteristics of that 
particular metre. I believe we have in our Irish 4yro (whether anyone else 
has pointed this out before I don’t know) the exact analogue of the Latin art- 
(nom, ays), It is also feminine in gender like the Latin avs: gen. Atyoe, 
d. Aryro, n. plu. Afroa; so puonnayro, puonnairoe. The root of the Latin 
ars, ayma, artus, etc., did not exist in Latin, but it existed in Greek in the 
reduplicate a@p-ap-/oxw, future @p-w ; and the root of Ayro, apm and other 
allied words existed in the O, Ir. apt-1m, 1f1-1m, now o14-1m==I fit, suit, agree, 
o1pieathain—=agreement, oipedamnnde, fitting, suitable. In A1yro-pinn—=majus 
extvemum, we have on the contrary the ordinary adjective 4jo=high, long, 
a different word altogether and allied to the Latin avd-uwus. A third Ayo or 
Att (now Ayo or d1yv0 f.) means part, point, direction, and is allied to the 
Latin pars, pavt—with loss of the initial p. Cothayvoad or vime was one of 
the oldest characteristics of Irish verse, and in the use of the old word Avo 
for riming we have a special kind of avi—namely, the harmony or agreement 
of words and verses. Compare 0An a poem, originally any art, or artistic 
work ; and vime in Milton’s line “To build the lofty rime,” i.¢., the lofty poem. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Of the verse called by the Irish Oywitungeacc. 


1. This kind of verse is made with assonance, at least of 
the broken or imperfect kind spoken of above, also with 
some alliteration and union, besides the points and endings 
already described. The lines as before have seven syllables 
each, and the metre is made in imitation of each of the direct 
metres ; but of them all, the most frequently imitated is that 
called capbaiztn : as, 


Muc C4oluig 45 clapurseacc 
fa Bun sotltcuipt CT’ eapccasiso : 
[Like a wild hog trespassing 
Near thy foe’s fair dwelling-place !] 


But to me it seems that this example imitates rather the 
verse called pewona meadonac, of which above, where it may 
be seen.* In another way, however, it may imitate the 
lesser versification (pannuigesct beds), as follows : 


ATA 4 Lén 0'10C0 17 D0’eInedc 
Ipin cop 4c4& topo ! 

[Within that vesture simple 
Beats heart of noble nature !] 


2. And in the same way is made each of its couplets when 
it imitates either the lesser versification or capbaipn, and it 
is named respectively from the kinds of metre imitated, as 
oslécar itself is named ; and it will contain as many syllables, 
and of the same kind, in each line, as the metre imitated 
requires, all things being observed, each in its own way— 
as the rimes, alliterations and unions, as well as the final 
assonance of each semi-metre : as 

Map oeoin fuspup nd é1Ze4n, etc. 

[Whether of thy free will, or by force, 
O fair queen of the pearly teeth— 
Thou may’st bind me in silver chains 
Or slay me with thy baton !] 


* The example, however, is not petona theaddnaé but capbarpin— 
or rather its é5l4¢ap or bytuilinges¢c—for peuonda mead. has eight 
syllables and seven alternately, the eight-syllabled line ending in a 
trisyllable, and the seven-syllabled in a dissyllable. (See Chapter on 
Seuona.) 
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Vel sic: 
Ni ful fan Slop OGEAOILVO n-AIT 
Muna paid méin mAit 04 Cd1fi— 
Ni Furl psn ccpuct peasonn puaizic 
ACT CLOOEAH LuUArOE 4 TTTUAILL Op ! 


bpuilingedacc 
pannutgedscta 
moifie. 


Instar preterea Metrt magni componitur hoc modo: 
Tpuss An 0411, On TUS 4n 70411, 


Vior Fon Pluss an Besta BAIN | a ae 
Nac € df 70OMSN 00 FAC don n nS 
moipe. 


Vail 4 mbér0ip 4 sof Faro ? 


3. Vel sic cum quinque syllabis in quolibet quartorum : 


Uc sf c1d4n MO CUdsITT 
Le 4 uasifi 00 L6— bpuilingeact 
04 pad pi niap p14 oesCNnAIO KIS. 
iad mo pian nap mo ! 


4. Hoc similiter modo imitatur captain finiendo nimirum 
quarta in trissyllabis, servatis reliquis ut supra : 


Faos ST470 Nd h-inseans 
Do cusrd sf Cednn nda cpiuitTe— 
Ni hé moitte sn 1mTesco0a4 
ACT 4 TTeASMHAIL pa muine ! 


Sic proportione servata, ut superius jam insinuavimus 
aliorum potest imitari naturam ; de quibus non pono exempla, 
quia legenti et observanti hucusque dicta statim fient mani- 
festa. 
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Or take the following as an example of the vpwitinseacc of 
pannuigesct mop: 
Ni full pan Slop HfA01t1d n-a1T, etc. 
[In the pleasant outward speaking 
Nought is there unless truth’s told— 
Pleasant form and soul all sinful, 
Leaden blade in sheath of gold !] 


Imitation of the greater versification is also made in this 
manner : 
Tpuss 4n AIL, 6n THUS An 0411, etc. 
{Sad the fate, oh sad the fate, 
Sad man’s state where’er he wends— 
True it is men have no home 
Where’er they roam, except with friends !] 


3. Or thus, with five syllables in each of the lines : 
Uc sf cidn mo Cuaizic, etc. 


Long have I journey’d 
For two hours of day— 
Should I go further 
The dearer I'll pay! 


4. In the same manner carbaijn* is imitated by finishing 
the quartans in trisyllables, other things being observed as 
above : 

F404 4t410 nd h-ingesnd, etc. 

[Literally : 

How long the girls are coming 
Who went to fetch my harp ! 
Kept not by length of the way 
But by their gabble in the garden !] 


Thus by keeping due proportion as we have already implied 
one can imitate the form of the others of which I do not give 
examples, because to him who has read and observed what 
I have said thus far, they will become at once manifest. t 


* This last example, however, is rather reu'0nd mesv0nac, with its alternate 
' eight and seven syllables, than seven-syllabled capbaipin. See the beginning 
of this Chapter, par. 1. 

+From this Chapter on bpiuilingeact we gather that it is not a special 
metre, like suonnayto or oeib10e or pewona—but that, like 65Ldcar, it is 
rather a free and inexact imitation of other metres, and how it differs from 
églécap is not very clear. The name byuilingeacc (like capbarpn, 
Tyionnayo, etc.), has probably become much changed from the original form : 
the author himseif spells it bptuilingeacc and bpuislingescc; bpulingeacc 
and byuitlinesct are other forms. It is to be noticed that though the author 


G 
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CAP. XI> [xxiv.|: 


DeZquibusdam precogmitionsbus. 


1. Diximus alibi aliquatenus de quibusdam necessariis et 
necessario precognoscendis ad componenda hujusmodi car- 
mina, nimirum de divisione, de conjunctione, et affinitate, 
et mutabilitate et eclipsi et potestate consonarum; item 
de earum elatione, de brevi longa et mediana quantitate 
vocalium, que omnia sunt valde retinenda, sicut et divisio 
vocalium in largas et subtiles, de dipthongis et tripthongis*, 
hoc est bivocali et trivocali ejusdem syllabee. 


2. Diximus preterea consonarum alias esse Jeves numero 
septem ; alias verd molles numero tres; alias duras numero 
tres; alias fortes numero quinque, tametsi he quinque 
aliquando evadant leves appositione signi longi: alias asperas 
numero tres, aliam vero dici classem, etsi non mereatur tale 
nomen, ed quod contineat solam consonam p que proinde 
vulg6 appellatur solitaria et omnium regina, quia nobilissima 
et conjungibilis cum quacumque, et pre omnibus requirens 
in correspondentiis aliud r sibi respondere. 


3. Adverte diligenter secundum poetas ex his consonantibus 
alias aliis esse nobiliores, utpote potentiores; post r enim 
molles dicuntur c, p, c, nobiliores quam dure, quam fortes, 
quam aspere, et quam leves. Similiter consone dure b, 0, 5, 
potentiores sunt asperis, fortibus, et levibus. 


Pariformiter asperee sunt fortiores levibus et fortibus, 
fortes vero fortiores sunt levibus, adeoque leves sunt omnium 
ignobilissimee et debilissime. 


gave the name of this verse befove 65l4¢ap in Chap. I. he has treated the 
subject after it; from this circumstance, from its being imitation like é5LAéap, 
and the name dsldéap being derived from 65l4¢, a youth, young man, 
young soldier, I should not wonder (speaking without any knowledge of the 
ancient forms of the word) if it were formed originally from bpuinneat or 
briuinngseal, a maid—as if matden’s work, implying originally a less 
vigorous and less exact versification than even 65l4¢cap—if, indeed, the word 


is not a corruption of bain-filibeaét (woman’s versification—the work of a 
bainfile or poetess), 


* Sic in Ed. Rom 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Of certain things to be known beforehand. 


1. We have spoken elsewhere at some length of certain 
things that are necessary and that must necessarily be known 
for composing in these metres—of the classification of con- 
sonants, of their combination, of their connection, of their 
mutability, of their eclipsing, and of their various degrees 
of strength; also of the lengthening of vowels, of quantity 
short, long and medium—all which things must be well borne 
in mind; as well as of the division of vowels into broad and 
slender, of the diphthongs and triphthongs—that is, of two 
vowels and of three vowels occurring in the same syllable. 


2. We have said, moreover, that some of the consonants— 
seven of them—are light; that three others are soft; three 
others hard; that five are called strong (or heavy), though 
these sometimes become light when marked with the sign 
of length*; three others are called vough ; and another 
spoken of, indeed, as a class, although not deserving the name, 
for it contains but one single consonant yr, which for that 
reason is called the solitary and the queen of all the consonants 
as being the noblest, and capable of being joined to any 
other, and above all things requiring in its corresponding 
words another rp to match it. 


* 3. Notice carefully that according to the poets some of 
these consonants are reckoned nobler than others, and so to 
say, more powerful; for after r, the three soft ones c, p, t, 
are said to be nobler than the hard b, 0, 5, than the strong 
(tt, nn, etc.), than the rough (¢, p, t, ¢, ¢) and than the light 
(6, 0, $ t, n, 7, th). Similarly the hard (o, b, 5) are more 
powerful than the rough, the strong, and the light. So also 
the rough are stronger than either the light or the heavy, 
the heavy stronger than the light, and the light therefore 
are the meanest and weakest of all. * 


* Consonants are not marked with any ‘‘long sign’”’; the strong 
consonant m becomes light when dotted or aspirated, but the other 
strong consonant-sounds (Ut, nn, pi, n5) take no sign when made light. 
At the beginning of words 1, n, are naturally strong and are made 
light when other consonants would be aspirated, as after the possessive 
pronouns, certain prepositions, etc.,as mo LAth, mo nearit, qc. Haliday 
was, I think, the first who distinguished these sounds in printing: 
thus td (=tldth) but mo Uam (with two points beside the light 
or “aspirated ”’ U). 
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4. S omnium princeps sibi non admittit parem neque 
similem, neque affinem neque cognitam, neque ullam ejusdem 
secum classis, tametsi cujuscumque consone consortium in 
eadem syllaba, unde in metro cum nulla alia facit concordiam 
nisi cum alia r ut dictum est. 


5. Nota quod m in voculis finiens raro constituat syllabam 
longam, nisi in paucissimis signatis pro longis ut mam, acéim 
vel c4m ; imo consone fortes in fine vocule ordinarié mediam 
retinent quantitatem in accentu mediam inquam inter brevem 
et longam, ut alias insinuavi. 


Quando hn sequitur immediate ad p, tunc pn sonat eodem 
prorsus modo quo f apud Latinos, adeoque in metro non 


solum ¢ cum ¢ sed insuper ph cum ¢ facit concordiam, ut 
videre est in sequenti quarto metri : 


Aomsaim oOwit mo peacard féin ! 


6. Quotiesumque h sequitur ad ¢ in initio dictionis inter 
quam et aliam debet intercedere concordia, nullatenus atten- 
ditur ad ¢ vel n, sed ad subsequentem literam, sive consona 
sit sive vocalis, ut talis dictio concordet cum altera incipiente 
ab aliqua vocali similiter, vel consona—ut alibi dictum est, 
ut videre est in sequenti quarto : 


Tasaipi Leam 4 FLaIt Erpne ! 


—ubi propter t in team et t in flat non obstante ¢, datur 
perfecta concordia, sicuti inter i in flat et t in Life quarti 
sequentis : 

Tapa Leam 4 flat Lire! 
ut alias dixi. 
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4. S, the leader of all the consonants, does not admit an 
equal nor even one like it—has neither kith nor kin, nor any 
other letter with it in the same class, although it unites with 
any other consonant in the same syllable; and therefore 
in verse it makes no correspondence except with another yf, 
as said before. 


[Correspondence here implies both assonance (tear tear, 
rior, ctor) and alliteration (as pail, pat, rion, reot)]. 


5. Notice that m final in words rarely ends a long syllable, 
unless in a very few which are marked as long as mam, 
Aactéim or tém; nay, strong consonants in the end of words 
ordinarily give the vowel a medium quantity in pronunciation 
—medium, I say, that is between short and long, as I have 
already pointed out. 

When nh immediately follows p, then pn sounds exactly 
like the f of the Latins, and therefore in verse not only ¢ but 
ph also makes an alliteration with ¢, as is to be seen in the 
following metrical line: 

Aomsaim Owit mo peacard Féin! 
[I confess my sins to thee !] 


6. Whenever n follows ¢ in the beginning of a word with 
which and some other there is to be an alliteration, the ¢ 
is in nowise considered, nor the n, but the subsequent letter 
whether consonant or vowel, as such word can only accord 
with another beginning with an aspirated f¢ or with a vowel, 
as I have said before, and as may be seen in the following 
line : 

Tassipt Leam 4 FLait Engine ! 
Where on account of the t in team and the t in ftait there 
is a perfect* alliteration, in spite of the aspirated ¢: so also 
between 1 in flat and the t in Ue in the following line : 


Tasaiti team 4 flait Ure! 
—as I have said elsewhere. 


* Rather the weak or imperfect alliteration—occurring, that is, in 
the earlier part of the line; that in the second example being a perfect 
or strong one, as it occurs in the /ast part of the line. See Chapter III. 
for the distinction. 
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7. Ad hujusmodi concordiam cum consona yr requiritur 
in alia vocula similiter y initiativa indispensabiliter, nec rh 
(¢) concordat cum yr, sed cum fh similiter incipiente ; nec 
ru nisi cum pt, nec rn nisi cum pn, nec rp nisi cum rp. Si 
tamen casu contingat quod fr initiativa vocule sequentis ad 
articulum an, ut an crit taceatur, tamen ut concordet, 
requirit in altera vocula ¢ initiativam, alias vitiabitur metrum. 

Dantur quedam consone que ad consortium alterius in 
syllaba mutant suam naturam et accentum ut mox dicemus. 


8. Alias do regulas pro correspondentiis : 

i. Ad correspondentiam non licet uti una consona simplici, 
nisi correspondeat ei aliqua saltem ex sua classe, sivé sit 
ipsa, sivé alia ejusdem classis, ita ut levis correspondeat 
cuicunque levi, aspera aspere, et similiter de aliis. 

ii. Ut detur correspondentia non requiritur ut fiat hinc 
inde inter plures consonas repertas immediaté in una dictione 
quam inter duas cum alia dictione etiamsi ex ipsis una sit 
fortis et altera levis, adedque bene et sufficienter correspondent 
fosmap et sopmstan. 
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7. For an alliteration of this kind with the consonant r 
there is indispensably required another initial in another 
word, nor does f alliterate with p but with another aspirated 
r, nor does rt accord with anything but rt, nor rn but with 
rn, nor rp but with pr*. If, however, it happens that an 
initial ¢ is preceded by the article an, as an cytit, and is 
silent, then there is required in another word another y+ 
(similarly eclipsed), otherwise the metre will be violated. 


Some consonants when joined to others in syllables change 
their nature and pronunciation, as we will presently show. 


8. I give here some further rules for assonance : 


i. For assonance it is not allowed to use a simple consonant 
unless there corresponds to it another at least of its kind, 
either the same consonant or another of the same class, so 
that a light may correspond to a light, a rough to a rough, 
and so of others. 


ii. When an assonance is made, it is not necessary that it 
should be observed between more than two of the consonants 
found in the middle of a word, even if one of these should 
be strong, and the other light ; so that rogrhap and sopmgtan 
rime correctly and sufficiently. f 


* No doubt this was the best and most perfect alliteration where 
t was concerned, and probably was observed in the early ages, but 
in medieval Irish verse fp alliterates not only with fr pure but also 
with rp followed by a liquid—rt, rn, pp—but never with re or fp, or 
rt. Thus O’Huidhrin frequently has lines like— 


“TL cap Deapba na pea’ pean” 
and “6 Beaspiba co Stdine poip,” etc. 


+ Probably when the consonants gm in the middle of postman were 
more strongly pronounced, this word was considered a sufficient rime 
to sopmglan: but for the last two hundred years these words would 
not be considered good rimes. For in sopmslan there are four internal 
consonants still pronounced everywhere—even the aspirated 5, though 
this not so strongly ; but in postnay the § is generally silent altogether, 
whilst in Munster both § and tm are mostly silent, and the word is 
pronounced fé-ay, almost as a monosyllable—but with a slight trace 
of the nasal mh. 
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iii. Non licet in altera correspondentium vocula poni fr 
aliquam superfluam, set cui non respondeat in altera adhuc 
alia r, unde vitium est in sequenti versu in quo non bene 
correspondent ccaipsyin cum paitpin. Spernatur ergo author 
qui cecinit male: 


Ni, Loips Oon ToIPSyin na cT1Se— 
Loipsprd oon ToIPS o1le 140— 
Osoine B4An cCAipspin Z4n Cod 
San pactpin cpsoibe Crurscon ! 


—ubi vitiatur correspondentia inter cCéipspin et partyin 
vel certé inter coipsrin et toipspro. 


iv. Ut fiat correspondentia consona mollis sivé sit c, sivé 
p, Sivé c, admittit consortium cujuscunque consone dure 
fortis vel levis in una dictione correspondentium; et que 
conveniunt cum alia consona molli, et altera quacumque 
posita in ipsius consortio preter »; adedque bene corres- 
pondent peactrhain et teancai. Item sean-tnint et pean- 
Tuifl. 

v. Quando consona aspera, nempé ¢, vel t (vel ¢) vel p, 
vel ¢ sequitur immediaté ad levem, nempé ad 6, mm, 2%, &, 
t, 7, n, tunc sonabit instar consonz mollis qualis est c, vel p, 
vel c, ut videre est in ptatéott, quod sonat ac si scriberetur 
TLAtccoll. 
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iii. It is not allowed in one of a riming pair of words that 
there should be a superfluous r, or one to which there is none 
corresponding in the following word ; whence there is a fault 
in the following verse in which cCaipsrpin and partyin do not 
well assonate. Let the poet therefore be condemned who 
sang badly as follows: 


Nipt Loips von Toipspin na Tige, etc. 
[On that day he burned no houses— 
But he’ll burn when next he’ll war— 
Creatures without goods or cattle 
Shunning battle fled afar !] 


—Where true assonance between cCéipspin and paditpin is 
spoiled, and indeed that also between coipspin and toipspro. 


iv. In order to make an assonance, a soft consonant c, p, 
or ct, admits a union with any other, hard, strong, or light, 
in one of the riming words, and these are to agree with 
another soft consonant and some other joined to it, except 
p: so there is a right correspondence between peactriain and 
teantaip, also between seantnint and reanctiyt. 


v. When a rough consonant, namely ¢ or ¢ (or ¢)* or p 
or ¢ follows immediately a light one—t, %, $, m, t, n, ft— 
it will then sound as a soft consonant, 7.¢., like a c, t, p, 
or p respectively, as is to be seen in ptaccott, which sounds 
as if it were written platcolt. 


[Not a good example, for the aspirated c does not here 
follow a light but a soft consonant ct, and ptac-cott would 
not now be pronounced with a pure c, but rtac-cott, and in 
Munster with a slight vowel sound between the syllables 
flac (4) cott. Compare rean (4) -poc, finn (e) -bean, an (4) 
-mait, etc., a pronunciation which seems to point to the 
former existence of a connecting vowel between the 
syllables]. 


“e 


* The aspirated ¢ (ph or #) is certainly not a “rough” consonant 
like ¢, t, or p—in fact, it is the pure f (being a strong aspirate) which 
is the “‘rough”’ consonant: the author himself has elsewhere shown 
that ¢ in prosody is treated as p. The aspirated ¢ was silent not 
only in Fr. 6 Molloy’s time but for many hundreds of years before— 
and the point over the f was really the punctum delens. In ancient 
Irish the ¢ appears to have been pronounced like modern Irish 6 or 
English v ; we find bap and pay, balla and falta, and in the future 
p is a development of b: thus mol-pao comes from O, Ir. mot-ab or 


mot-ub. 
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vi. Consona dura nempé b, 0, 5, si venerit ante asperam 
nempe ch, th, vel ¢ vim habebit consonz mollis, et aspera 
vim consone levis, ut videre est in 5aocoy, bpatpao [bpwo- 
TAO ? | 

vii. Ubicunque ch venerit immediaté ante vel post r 
sonabit instar levis ut videre est in teac-ro, feazi-po que 
et bene concordant ; similiter dic de cneapcésorm et threaplsos. 


viii. S potestatem habet mollificandi consonas, set reddendi 
molles positas ante se quinque, nempé », t, b, 0, 5; indurandi 
vero seu duras reddendi positas immediate post se, ut in 
flearchozip ; enunciabitur enim ac si scriberetur fleap-soyip. 
Ex dictis sequitur quod bene concordent in metro teatro et 
flesoro. Item ceapro cworo que tamen non correspon- 
derent bene nisi ratione potestatis quam habet litera supra 
antecedentem, et subsequentem immediaté consonam, non 
enim correspondent flead et ceap, et sic de aliis, quia p est 
mollis et 0 est levis. Litera autem r immutat eas ut dictum 
est, facitque concordare. 
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vi. A hard consonant, namely b, 0, ors, if it comes before 
a rough (¢, p, t or ¢) will have the force of a soft,* and a 
rough the force of a light one, as may be seen in savcoy, 
bpacpad [bp1wo-p1so ?]. 

vii. Whenever ¢ comes immediately before or after ¢ it 
will sound light (§) as may be seen in ceac-roft feap-ro 
which make a good assonance, you may say the same of 
cneapcsom and treaplaos. 


villi. S has the power of mollifying consonants placed 
before it 0, t, b, 0, 5; but of hardening those coming after 
it, as in plear-copp—for this will be pronounced as if written 
flear-sopy; from which it follows that teatro and fleadro 
make a sufficient agreement. Also ceapro and csaoro— 
which, nevertheless, would not rime well if it were not for 
the power the r has over an antecedent or subsequent letter : 
for ¢tead and ceap do not rime, and so of the others—because 
p is a soft consonant and 9 is light. But the letter r changes 
them, as has been said, and helps them to accord. 


* This is noticed in past participles and other verbal forms where 
an aspirated t (7.e., €) gives a preceding b, 0, or 5 the sound of p, ct, 
or c respectively ; as peusb-ta=—“ pousp-d,” 5010-te=" so1t-e,” Leas-tA= 
“Leac-4,” JC. 

+ This can hardly be said to be the case now at any rate; ceac-ro 
may also be written teag-po because teas is another well-known form 
of the word cteac, but mo éreac-ra is certainly not pronounced ‘mo 
cyess-ps.” Cneap-caom is also unusual: after, it 1s customary for 
c, 5, t, 0 to remain unaspirated, as eap-capia, vedp-5abdil, cap-ca, 
Oesp-mums, JC. 
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ix. S finalis cum alia p accedente ut in stap-ra valet ad 
correspondendum, stante hujusmodi duplicitate alteri dictioni 
habenti unicam y ut vars. Similiter consona dura et aspera 
correspondent quando molliuntur adeoque correspondent 
iota et iocda. Similiter duz consone leves deserviunt ad 
correspondendum uni consone levi, ut patet de uaroiw et 
suaitni} in quorum primo invenitur © que est unica consona 
levis, in secundo autem reperiuntur tn que sunt duz consonze 
leves. Unde metrum: 


Dol udroid ni bud Diop 04m 
Ap Susitnb piog ap qtiogan ! 

Similiter quando ~oa venit post aut t aut n, facit con- 
sonam fortem et correspondentiam cum forti, ut inter majus 
et minus extremum; adedque hinc minori extremo uppa 
bene concordat majus extremum rdogutosa. Similiter dic 
de ipso respectivé ad alias leves. 


x. Quando duz vocales co-éunt simul in duabus syllabis, 
ita ut unam non constituant sed duas, prima erit brevis, si 
unquam fuit natura brevis. De syllaba autem una bivocali 
vel trivocali, quoad quantitatem attinet omnis bivocalis so, 
ud, eu, et 14, et omnis trivocalis 4o1, ui, et 1u1, erunt longe 
quantitatis, vulg6 pigne aos. Similiter longa erit se semper 
et ordinarié excipe voculas quibus adjungitur, ut aiunt 
Hiberni tanquam curoinrgne, ut sonae et similibus in quibus 
fit brevis. 
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ix. A final p with another in an added syllable, as in stap-ra, 
avails—even with this double y—to rime with another word 
having but a single p, as bara. So also a hard and a rough 
consonant when softened will correspond, as iota and iocba. 
Similarly two light consonants serve to rime with one light, 
as is clear from uaroib and suaitmb, in the former of which 
is found © which is a single light consonant, while in the 
latter we have tn two light consonants. Whence this couplet 
is correct : 


Dol uardid ni bWod Diop OAM 
Ap Suaitnd piog ar piogan! 
[To leave ye thus would mean much wrong, 
To leave such throng of kings and queens !] 


In like manner when the affix -oa comes after t or n it 
makes the consonant strong, and these letters (vos, no) 
correspond with another strong consonant followed by « as 
in the greater and lesser point; hence to the minor point 
upd the word psoguvo0a will make a good major. This 
may be said, too, of the same ending after other light con- 
sonants. 


x. When two vowels meet together in two separate syllables 
so that they do not constitute one but two syllables, the first 
will be short, if ever it was short by nature. Of a syllable, 
however, with one diphthong or triphthong in it, as regards 
quantity all these diphthongs ao, us, eu, and 14, and all the 
triphthongs 01, ust, 1m, will be long, without being marked 
by the rigne faoas, or long accent. So also se is usually 
long, except in a few words in which it is joined as a personal 
or verbal ending—what the Irish call a curoinpsne—as in 
sonae, in which and similar words it is considered short.* 


* I have not met this sone, but it appears to be an old subjunctive 
form—the second singular of the present tense—for sone (cf. bere, 
ca4zie, etc.) and is probably due to teatan te lestan—(i.e., 5onde for 
sone). So the ending of the past participle -ca, -ta is sometimes 
written -ca1,and -c4e, both of which were probably short (captée, 
bersitae, p1T4e, etc.). 
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xi. Bivocalis eo ordinarié semper longa est, exceptis paucis, 
ex quibus est veo¢, neo¢c. Bivocalis ea semper vel brevis 
est vel media, preterquam in curoinpsne secunde persone 
ut cum dico 04 mbuaitced ubi longa est. Catertm natura 
brevis est si non reperiatur inter bivocales vel trivocales 
longa. Reliquz bivocales aliquando sunt breves, aliquando 
longe, interdum mediz ; adedque firmam non habent regulam, 
sed reguntur usu et authoritate. Quando dictio finit in 
consonam fortem erit mediz quantitatis ex natura sua}; 
tametsi ut dixi, poete valeant necessitate ita compellente 
eam facere longam. Verttm quando consone hujusmodi 
fortes veniunt inter duas vocales ejusdem vocule sonant 
leviusculé et breviter ut coinne, Loinge, builte, urzipe, Carzizie, 
ine, pinge, etc. Vertm si consona mollis subsequitur ad 
hujusmodi fortem in fine, syllaba tunc erit mediz quantitatis 
ut rponse, etc. 


xli. Consona levis veniens ante consonam mollem, item 
mollis veniens ante levem anteriorem syllabam reddunt 
brevem nisi syllaba de se sit natura longa, ut ajc, psorte, 
macriaro. Consona autem dura ante levem posita prece- 
dentem syllabam imo post facit quantitatis medie, ut toys, 
Tabs, etc., exceptis paucis ut vAdyrvoa, vpdrgoeb. Consona 
autem dura veniens ante levem anteriorem syllabam, nisi 
fuerit natura longa, facit brevem, ut casa, asyia, etc. 
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xi. The diphthong eo is nearly always long except in a few 
words of which oeo¢, neo¢ are examples. The diphthong 
ea is always either short or medium, except in the curomysne* 
or verbal ending of the second person singular of the imperfect 
[and the conditional] as when I say 04 mbuaitced [or 00 
buaitped] where it is long. But it is naturally short, unless 
it is found long among the other diphthongs and triphthongs. 
Other diphthongs are sometimes short, sometimes long, and 
occasionally medium; so they have no fixed rule, but are 
regulated by use and authority. When a (monosyllabic) 
word ends in a strong consonant, it will be of medium quantity 
by its own nature; still, as I have said, poets can make it 
long as the necessity arises. But when strong consonants 
of this kind come between two vowels in the same word, 
as in coinne, toinge, builte, wipipe, Caifipe, inne, finge, etc., 
the syllables sound rather light and short. If, however, a 
soft consonant follows a strong one of this sort in the end 
of a word, the syllable will then be of medium length, as in 
rponse, etc. 


xii. A light consonant coming before a soft one, or a soft 
one coming before a light one, makes the previous syllable 
short, unless it is of itself naturally long, as in asic, psoitr, 
macysro. But a hard consonant placed before or even after 
a light one makes the preceding syllable of medium length, 
as Loris, Cas, etc., except in a few words like vA4yro4, dpdrgoed. 
A hard consonant, however, coming before a light one makes 
the syllable short, as in casyi4, sgp—unless it should be 
long by nature. 


*The term inpsne found in curo-1npsne is variously spelt and is 
used in various senses—thus we find inpce, innrce, inpcin, inpcne, 
and all these written again (in later times) with 5 (tnrse, etc.). 
It meant (1) speech in general, as panna inpce=partes orationis, parts 
of speech; (2) in particular a pronoun, e.g., Fr. 6 Molloy’s inpsine 
fealbuiste=possessive pronoun (as mo, ‘vo, etc.); (3) generally 
now for gender, being the grammatical term used to correspond to 
the natural term cinéat=—sex: as fiti-inpce (pedf-inpce)=masculine 
gender, bain-inpce=feminine gender, 

The root of inrce is probably innip=tell, say, or perhaps an older 
form in-oire containing a form oipe connected with the Welsh dysg-u, 
to teach, Lat. disc-o, I learn; Grk. 6/-Ouox-wAos—a teacher. The 
n found in last syllable (inpcin, 1npcne) may be a trace of an old verbal 
ending (cf. innre imnpin, Tuigpe cuippin, or may only be a diminutive 
particle.) 
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xiii. S preeposita cuicunque precedentem syllabam vocule 
in qua est, nisi sit natura longa, facit brevem ut Loirs, ceiret, 
etc. Preterea syllaba brevis evadit media subsequente 
consona levi ante consonam asperam vel pr ut manéo1b, 
ninnpiv. Item consona aspera preposita levi anteriorem 
syllabam reddit brevem, ut e1tpe, naityub, etc. 


xiv. Syllaba quantitatis mediz nullam preecedit consonam 
simplicem set unicam preter solam m. Cetertim lectio 
authorum et usus te docebit que Romanis procul positis 
non occurrunt. 


9. Addo alias adhuc regulas pro concordia, et sint sequentes : 


i. Deservit quecumque vocalis ad concordiam intervenien- 
dam inter voculas modo initiativé, et propriz vocularum 
literee principes sint vocales, ut alibi insinuaveram. 


ii, Si ad initiativam literam f sequatur nh, tunc concordia 
non attenditur penes ¢ sed penes quamcunque immediaté 
sequentem. 


ili, Sh non concordat nisi cum altera ph, neque f nisi 
cum rf, concordant rs, ro, rm, ro. Item pp, pt, pn. Con- 
cordat ph cum ph, necnon cum f¢. 

iv. Quando eclipsatur initialis vocule litera (excepta sola 
¢) haud eclipsans sed eclipsata erit que debet. concordare— 
sic concordant vean et mbuséaitt, etc. 


v. Adverbium vulgo 1apmbéapta non servit neque obest 
neque prodest ad concordiam; etsi adjungatur dictioni 
nihilominus haud litera initialis ipsius adverbii, sed dictionis 
debet concordare ut alibi dictum de mo et vo. 
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xiii. S placed before any othr consonant makes the 
preceding syllable short, unless it is naturally long, as toirs, 
ceipt, etc. Buta short syllable becomes medium if a subse- 
quent light consonant precede a rough one or p, aS manco1b 
ninnpib. So also a rough consonant coming before a light one 
makes the preceding syllable short, as ertpe, naitpib, etc.* 

xiv. A syllable of medium quantity precedes no simple 
or single consonant except m alone. But the reading of 
authors and custom will teach thee such things as do not 
occur to men living far off at Rome. 


9. I add a few other rules for alliteration, and let them 
be these : 


i. Any vowel serves for a concord—or alliteration—with 
any other vowel—only they must be initial and radical 
vowels of the words in which they occur, as I have implied 
elsewhere. 

ii. If an initial ¢ is followed by n, then the alliteration 
is not determined by the r¢ but by whatever letter immediately 
follows. 

ili. Sh alliterates only with another rn, nor does r accord 
with rs or ro or pm, or po—but only with another (pure) r. 
The same is true of rp, rt, pn. Pn alliterates with another 
ph, and also with rf. 

iv. When the initial of a word is eclipsed, then it is the 
eclipsed letter, not the eclipsing one, which is to alliterate, 
thus bean and mbuacaitt alliterate. 

v. An adverb commonly called 1ajmbéayita neither makes 
nor mars nor helps to make an alliteration, and if such be 
added to another word, nevertheless the alliterating letter 
will not be the initial of the adverb, but that of the other 
word which it qualifies, as was said before of mo and vo. 


*It is curious that much as the author has said about the letter p 
and its powers, nowhere does he notice the distinction between the 
broad sound in fdt and the slender in reot: dp rimes with bdir 
and rean alliterates with ruan. Many circumstances seem to point 
out that the slender sound (sh in English) is not ancient but com- 
paratively modern—though, no doubt, the two sounds existed in Fr, 
6 Molloy’s time. This sh sound does not appear to have existed 
in Latin or Greek, though modern Italian represents it by scé or sce. 
The Russian has a separate character for this sh sound borrowed, 
I believe, from the Hebrew. French represents it by ch, German by 
sch, the Spaniards also seem to be developing it, for I have heard 
some provincials pronounce ciudadanos (citizens)—not with an s- 
or th- sound at the beginning but like the Irish syllable p14 (=shoo). 
In words like tension, excursion where the English give the s the sound 
of sh, the French still give the original hard s sound. 


H 
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10. Rursts pro correspondentiis sit tibi prima regula: 


Prima: vocalis non correspondet perfecté nisi suze simili, 
etsi concordet quecunque cum quacunque ut dictum est. 


Secunda: omnis consona concordat cum sua simili, imd 
correspondet, sed si in correspondentibus interveniant plures 
quam due, non oportet quod correspondeant plus quam in 
duabus hinc inde, ut alibi dictum est; ut enim correspon- 
deatur hinc voculz optuctrspesam, sufficit intervenire aliam 
voculam correspondentem ei in medio per consonam c et yf, 
sine ed quod interveniat vel ¢, vel 5, vel »; tametsi inter- 
venientibus omnibus hinc inde, quod difficulter vel nunquam 
fieri potest, stetisset correspondentia. 


Tertia : nulli consone licitum est non correspondere modo 
jam dicto, preter interdum molles, de quibus supra meminisse 
oportet, sicut de dictis de potestate, eclipsi, et submersione, 
ne nimirum in correspondentiis sua vis non maneat cuique 
consone juxta accentum. Bene igitur correspondent caittean 
et raicesd quia licet in prima vocula co-éunt due consone, 
nempé ¢ et c in accentu tamen sonant unicam mollem. 


Quarta: correspondentia requirit voculas convenire in 
numero syllabarum, quantitate, et ordine, non tamen ita 
et tanto cum rigore ut consone non queant transponi, ut 
videre est in macpard et patcaiy. 
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10. Again as to assonances, let this be the first rule: 


First: a vowel does not assonate perfectly except with 
its like, t.e., the same vowel in another word, although any 
one vowel may accord, 1.e., alliterate with any other, as has 
been said. 


Secondly: Every consonant alliterates with its like [with 
the same initial consonant in another word], yea, even may 
rime with it, but if in riming words there occur more than 
two consonants, it is not necessary that more than two of 
these should correspond, as has been already said: so that 
to correspond with the word optictrspearn it is only necessary 
that the other word should have a c and y in the middle 
without any ¢ or 5 or g, although if they could agree in all 
respects—which could rarely occur—the assonance would 
be all the better. 


Thirdly : Every consonant is allowed to rime in the manner 
already stated, except sometimes the soft ones (c, p, co), of 
which it is necessary to remember what* was said above, 
as also about words, the powers of the letters, eclipses, elision— 
so that each consonant should have itssown proper power 
in the rimes according to its natural pronunciation. ‘. There- 
fore caitcesp and faicesd well assonate, because although 
two consonants t and c meet in the first word, still in pro- 
nunciation they sound as a single soft consonant. 


Fourthly: Assonance requires words to agree in the 
number, quantity and order of their syllables, not so much, 
however, nor with such rigour, that the consonants may 
not be transposed sometimes, as may be seen in macyaro 
and pattaip. 
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Quinta : cum adverbio nunquam fit correspondentia neque 
una vox correspondere potest sibi ipsi nisi;quando duplicem 
habet sensum, et sic dupliciter sumatur, vel quando inter- 
venit quedam variatio vulgd breacad, ut cum vocula magis 
necessaria in semimetro, voculam que vocatur uytann, vel 
aliquam voculam primi semimetri, vel alias voculas easdem 
sibi secum, set: ad se trahit, cum quadam elegantia, ut hic: 


Ap 1 4n CAtdoipi dn CATAOITP, 
AN CS&TAOIfL 54 COMTATAOIFL. 

11. Heec sufficere possunt cuicunque mediocriter oculato, 
ut poetarum sciat regulas, et Hibernicorum genera carminum, 
meo judicio omnium que sub ccelo fiunt difficillima. Veteres 
adhuc pro vitio habent nisi poéma claudatur set finiatur 
eadem prorsus syllaba vel dictione vel phrasi qua incipit 
et vocant clausuram. Vertm ego hoc non verto vitio, tum 
quia nullam video rationem, vel regulam sic preescribentem, 
tum quia plerosque legi doctissimos et versatissimos qui 
hunc veterum non observarunt usum. 
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Fifthly : With an adverb there is never an assonance made, 
nor does a word rime with itself, unless when it has a twofold 
meaning, and may be taken thus in a double sense ; or when 
some vartation called bpeacad Intervenes—as when a some- 
what necessary word in a semi-metre, especially that called 
the uptann, draws to itself another word of the first semi- 
metre, or other word like itself, as here: 


Ap i on CAtsoip 4n CAataorsi,* 
AN C4TAO1fL S54 Comtactsoip. 


ll. These directions will suffice for anyone moderately 
gifted with eyes to learn the rules of the poets and the varieties 
of Irish metre—in my judgment the most difficult to be 
found under heaven. The ancients also consider it a fault 
if a poem does not close with the same word or syllable or 
phrase with which it began, and this they call the closing 
fotinad or cesnsst ?]. But I do not consider this a fault, 
not only because I see no reason for prescribing such a rule, 
but also because I have read very many learned and accom- 
plished poets who have not observed this practice of the 
ancients. 


* This word catsoiti is a good one for a quibbling or punning verse, 
on account of its many meanings; (1) a chaiy or seat—from Lat. 
cathedva, W. cadey ; (2) a city—another but rarer form of the pure 
Irish word cataip, W. caer; (3) the proper name of a man, Cataoip 
(“Cahir”’) for the earlier Cataip or Catep for cat-pepi=man of war, 
warrior, battler. It may also be a compound of soip, a satire— 
catsoipt would then=a battle-satire; the last word of the above 
couplet may contain the key to the puzzle: it is a compound of cotn- 
ttaoipt, of which the last part itseli=oo0-at-soip, a reproach, reproof. 
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CAPRA xxv.) 
De vulgart versu et compositione. 


1, Vulgarem voco versum quo vulgus utitur, Hibernis 
sbd714n, Sel buzrotin sell ceatparha ; item cdoine sell ciples. 


2. Avpdn autem quatuor constat quartis inter se quantum 
ad amup et auricularem sonum, omnino similibus, ita ut 
nullum excedat alterum, et in nullo sit repetitio ejusdem 
vocule, ut taceam articulos, nisi forté elegantie gratia. 
Quartum itaque ipsum quodcunque quinque circiter constat 
pedibus ; primus erit unius vel duarum syllabarum, in versu 
saltem simplici, et non duplicato; que non correspondeant 
nisi primis pedibus subsequentium quartorum. Secundus 
pes et tertius invicem correspondebunt ad aurem, et singule 
duabus constabunt syllabis ad mints. Quartus duas ad 
minus continebit syllabas nec correspondebit nisi quartis 
pedibus trium subsequentium quartorum. Quintus pes 
ordinarié erit unius syllabz. 
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CHAPTER Xfi. 
Of Popular Poetry and of Composition. 


1. By popular poetry I mean the verse used by the common 
people—chiefly of two kinds—known to the Irish as (1) the 
4bfdn* or song, called also buyroGn or ceatpama, and (2) the 
caoine or elegy—called also cuipesd. 


2. Now the (stanza of the) sbpd4n or song consists of four 
lines alike in every respect as to amup and other rimes, so 
that no line exceeds the other, and in none is there a repetition 
of the same word—I say nothing of articles and other un- 
emphatic words—unless, perhaps, for the sake of elegance. 
And each line in itself consists of about five feet,}+ the first 
of which will be of one or two syllables—in a simple verse, 
at least, not in the double—and this foot will rime only with 
the first feet of the subsequent lines. The second and third 
feet will rime with each other, and will consist of two syllables 
at least. The fourth foot will contain at least two syllables, 
and will not rime except with the fourth feet of the three 
subsequent lines. The fifth foot will usually be of one 
syllable. 


*The older and more correct form is amr4n, which may be from 
atti (or smpAt) which sometimes means a panegyric, sometimes an 
elegy. In form it is a diminutive, like the Latin cant-ic-um, cantio 
(whence French chanson), cantilena, etc., buyvotin is a late Norman word 
from Fr. bouvdon, whence also Eng. burthen, burdon: it is still used 
in Munster for a song. Cedtyidath, cedtpiatha (Or ceattiaime) is used in 
three different senses: (1) the fourth part, 1.¢., a line or quartan of a 
four-lined stanza: this is the very oldest sense (as applied to poetry) 
and it is used by our author in this sense: see Chaps. I. and II.; (2) 
the fourth part of a four-stanza song, hence any stanza or “‘ verse”’ 
of a song; (3) a short song, any song, as used here by Fr. 6 Molloy. 
This last sense is rare. Tuipiead is more correctly spelt cuipeath 
(see Seact Séprodnts Ssevit se). 

+ Notice this is the first time that the author speaks of feet (“ pedes’’) 
in treating of Irish poetry—in all the previous chapters he has spoken 
of syllables only as constituting the cétnap or metre. Observe, too, 
that the author speaks unreservedly of feet of one syllable. | However 
shy modern scholars may be in admitting such in classical Greek or 
Latin verse there is no doubt whatever that we have monosyllabic 
feet in modern Irish verse. 
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3. Dixi ad mints, quia hujusmodi versus alii sunt semplices 
de quibus jam sum locutus; alii veré vocantur Hibernis 
otivatta set. duplicati, quorum pedes plures ad libitum 
authoris admittunt syllabas. Et sane suas habent diffi- 
cultates, nec tamen reputantur nisi elegantiam habeant et 
gratiam vel conceptum, quandoque autem sunt pregnan- 
tissimi sensus, ut in sequenti videre est, a quodam facto in 
separatione sui olim Achatis: 

A OLAITUTIP LESSEE 04 Scepérotesap 716, 
Vi ro Lainqiot SO DAnbA ’poeip pretts Ud, 
S100 OALLpur0 tuct AimLeIp mé F4n FOP, 
So pus PdAccpwig mo 04 Veasic So h-Eigie Up ! 

Quam autem pregnantis sit sensus hujusmodi plebei versus 
rité compositi, conjice ex sequenti Latino fermé aliud con- 
tinente : 

Lingua nocet multis, nam coecutisse Maronem 
Nasonemque loqua fecerat, et reliqua : 

Evravere tamen qui me finxere strabonem, 

' Non qui nunc coecum, luce abeunte med. 
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3. 1 have said at least—(with regard to the two syllables 
of the second and third feet)—because some verses of this 
kind are simple, of which I have just spoken, but there are 
others called otvatca or double by the Irish, where the feet 
admit of more syllables at the will of the poet. And truly 
they have their own difficulties, but they are not in much 
esteem unless they have elegance and grace and thought— 
unless they are pregnant with sense, such as may be seen 
in the following specimen composed by a certain writer on 
separating from his former Achates : 

AX BOLAITUTI[ L4F4C 04 Scpéroteap piv, etc.* 

Literally : 

O fair and loving letter, speed thou on to Banbha! 
Tell them my sad message—if they can believe thee— 
Tho’ my foes have blinded me beyond all knowing, 


Only now at last have my two eyes gone to Erin, 
And I no longer see! 


How pregnant the sense of such popular verse may be 
when duly composed you may guess from the following 
Latin version made almost literally from the Irish : 


Lingua nocet multis, nam coecutisse Maronem, etc. 


Literally : 
The tongue injures many, for speaking made Maro blind, 
Ovid, too, suffered for speech, and I could name many 
more. 
Still they have erred who declared me oblique-eyed, 
—Not those who say I am blind, now that my light is 
all gone! 


* This example of a song metre by the author himself is not the 
measure described by him above—it is one of four feet (not five), the 
last foot being monosyllabic, the first three trisyllabic and of an ‘‘ amphi- 
brach”’ nature. Keating, O’Rahilly, MacDonnell and others wrote 
songs in this style and metre. Moore imitated the metre in “ Let 
Erin remember the days of old ’’—at least in the odd lines. It is 
curious that the author in turning his song into Latin does not use a 
lyvic measure, as one might expect, but the elegiac. He was thinking, 
perhaps, of its mournful nature and subject rather than of its form, 
The whole of the Latin poem is given at p. 111. 

There are but two types of Irish song noticed here—or, rather, there 
is one type described and another illustrated. But modern Irish 
songs exhibit great variety of style and metre, and a thorough study 
of these metres and styles would be most interesting and valuable 
to all lovers of our native music, poetry, and literature generally. 
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4. Dixi ad minus, aliquando enim pedes primi quartorum 
constant tribus syllabis, et in duplicatis secundi et tertii pedes 
constare solent tribus ad minus syllabis si non pluribus. 
Preterea ad simplices et duplicatos versus nonnulli, vel 
elegantiz gratia vel alio motivo adjungere solent alios duos 
pedes sequentes uniformiter ad quodlibet quartorum, ita 
tamen ut hi duo pedes, alter bissyllabus alter monosyllabus, 
vel plurium syllabarum, neque inter se correspondeant, neque 
cum aliquo pede istius quarti ad quod sequuntur, bene autem 
cum consimilibus pedibus ad reliqua quarta subsequentibus, 
vel etiam, ut unusquisque pes sit bissyllabus, et hoc vocant 
plat snoiais matiaig; ut si ad primum quartum prefati 
versus adderetur abup no tatt, ad secundum vero ap fuo 
na ngleann, ad tertium mép sut no featt, ad ultimum so 
bun af meatt, quod et fieri potest in quibuscunque versibus 
etiam duplicatis modo sic voluerit author. 


5. Alterum vulgé casoine solet fieri tanquam nenia in 
alicujus obitum, tametsi fieri posset alia in materia, in 
scilicet vel laudem alicujus vel vituperium; et quilibet 
versiculus ipsius constare solet quatuor tantum pedibus, 
quorum quilibet ordinarié erit bissyllabus, neque requirit 
primus pes habere correspondentiam cum ullo, neque secundus 
vel tertius, nisi quod inter se quasi saltem correspondentiam 
quoad sonum et aurem servent; postremus autem pes debet 
hoc modo correspondere cum postremis pedibus omnium 
subsequentium versuum, ut: 


Ruspicae patmap paccmap Eacese 
Cpr6Os cpeacse catsce césoeac. 
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4. I have said of two syllables at least, for sometimes the 
first feet of the lines consist of three syllables, and in double 
verses the second and third feet usually consist of three 
syllables at least, if not more. Further, both to simple and 
double verses, some for greater elegance or for some other 
reason, are accustomed to add two more feet of uniform 
length to each line, so that these two feet—the one being 
a dissyllable, the other of one or more syllables—neither 
rime with each other, nor with any other foot of the line 
to which they are added, but make a good assonance with 
similar feet in the remaining lines—so that each foot (of 
these additional feet) may be even a dissyllable. This 
addition they call ptac anos mattaig (“a yard to the old 
lay’ ?): as would be done if to the first line of the above 
Irish verses were added abup no tatt, to the second ap fuo 
na ngteann, to the third mdr sut no featt, and to the last 
50 bun Aj theatt; which may be done also in most verses, 
even in those called double, if the author wishes. 


5. The other kind (of popular verse) known as the caoine 
is usually composed as a naema or dirge for the death of 
some person, although it may be made of another character, 
namely, for a man’s praise or dispraise. Every line of a 
csaoine usually consists of only four feet, each of which will 
ordinarily be a dissyllable, nor does the first foot require 
to rime with any other, nor the second and third except with 
each other as to sound and syllables ; and the last foot should 
rime* with the last feet of all the subsequent verses, as: 


Ruspicse patmap pactmap 646T4C, 
Cpows cpleacad catsc césotae ! 

4.00; 
O’Ruarc the noble, mighty, glorious, 
O’er troops of foes in fight victorious ! 


*Tt is to be noted that though the author in this chapter on Popular 
Poetyy says much of covvespondentia (assonance or rime) he says not 
one word of concordia, i.e., waim or alliteration, The fact is, the 
more assonance was cultivated the less the initial harmony or alliteration 
was regarded ; and whilst this uaim or alliteration was an essential 
in a line of Irish verse in 04n vipesé, in the folk verse on the other hand 
it was only an ornament. Some of the popular poets used it very 
sparingly, others used it largely. But from the earliest times uaim 
or initial harmony was a characteristic of Irish style both in prose and 
verse: one of Fr. 6 Molloy’s own examples of the vulgaris versus— 
Ruazicae patmap, etc.—shows almost as much observance of allitera- 
tion as of assonance. 
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Aliquando tamen pedes intermedii transeunt in trissyllabos, 
ut, 
Mointeac, MACaipedsc, AbuINNesC, E1GNeAc : 


Sic de reliquis. 


6. Lascivia, impuritas, dire, obtrectatio, maledicentia, 
mendacia, discordiarum et contentionum sementatio vitia 
sunt non artis poétice, sed perversissimi ejusdem usus, 
dixerim abusus. Contra quos divinus ille Sancti Hieronymi 
ex specu Bethlehemitico auditus est rugitus (in quintum 
Amos): Non debemus sequi fabulas poetarum, ridicula et 
portentosa mendacia, quibus etiam Coelum infamare conantur, 
et mercedem stupri inter sidera collocare : dignos utique quos 
Minerva casside sua et cuspide ex toto arceat Parnasso. 


7. Placent pie quedam Hibernorum compositiones ut 
famuli Brigide in mundi contemptum, Donchadii Dalei 
cognomento Magni in laudes Dei, et Deiparee Virginis semper 
Immaculate ; aliorumque devoti Hibernorum rhythmi, quales 
apud Sanctos Doctores, et Bernardum de Passione Christi, 
et Seraphicum de Philomela et similia: inter que locum 
habet sequens compositio fideliter translata instar Dialogi 
ad honestam juventutis diversionem inter Tityrum et N. 
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Sometimes, however, the intermediate feet pass into tri- 
syllables, as in— 


Modintesc, mAcaipiesé, abuinneac, éisneac— 
and so of the rest.* 


6. Licentiousness, impurity, murders, vile calumnies, scur- 
rility, lying, the fomenting of quarrels and discords, are faults 
not of the Art of Poetry, but of its perverted use—let me 
say, abuse. Against those who thus abuse it, this loud 
condemnation was once heard from Saint Jerome speaking 
from his cave at Bethlehem (on the fifth chapter of Amos) : 
We should not be led away by the fables of poets, or by their 
ridiculous and monstrous lies in which they do not hesitate 
to defame heaven itself, glorifying and raising to the stars even 
the grossest depravity. Such poets as these deserve, so to 
speak, to be cut off entirely from the sacred mount Parnassus 
by Minerva armed with spear and shield. 


7. Many pious compositions of Irish poets give pleasure, 
such as that of Giolla Brighde (O h-Eoghusa ?) On Contempt 
of the World, those of Donnchadh 6 Dalaigh, surnamed the 
Great, on the Praises of God, and On the ever Immaculate 
Virgin Mother of God ; besides devout poems of other Irish- 
men like those found in the writings of the Holy Doctors— 
as that of St. Bernard on the Passion of Christ, that of the 
Seraphic Doctor [St. Bonaventure] who wrote the poem 
called Philomenajt—and others like them. Amongst these 
the following composition finds place, written dialogue-wise, 
for the innocent amusement of youth, and here faithfully 
translated (from the Irish) : 


* The treatment here given to elegiac poetry is very brief ; but though 
there are many elegies written in the metre above described, for which 
reason it may be called am elegiac metre, there is hardly one that may 
be called the elegiac metre of Irish verse—for elegies, ancient and 
modern, are found written in all kinds of different metres—as a reference 
to any collection of Irish poetry will show. 


+ Fr. 6 Molloy uses the older form Philomela (the nightingale), but 
the actual word used by St. Bonaventure is Philomena, a medieval 
corruption of the classical word. The author used it also in a figurative 
sense, meaning a devout soul. The poem occurs in the sixth vol. of 
the Saint’s Opera Omnia, Moguntie MDCVIII. [This reference has 
been kindly cleared up for me by a well-known and learned Irish 
Franciscan, Fr. A. D., O.F.M.] 
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Tityrus:  Collogquamur ambo 
Ambo ambulemus, 
Amplexemur ambo, 
Ambo osculemur. 
Amputate vites 
Minus gractlescant, 
Ne labascant vires 
Laborantes cessant. 


N. Abt tu st velis 
Mihi est quod agam, 
Abi, poenitebit, 
Imitare sagas ! 
Ego te deflebo, 
Stultum atque reum— 
Semper hic studebo 
Et ovabo Deum ! 


Et hec de his pro nunc sufficiant levidensibus. Catertim, 
si in aliquo hic forsan defeci, vel excessi, queeso excuser, a 
quadraginta et amplius annis inter exteros procul positus a 
Patria, Patriis monumentis, et magistris qui alias mihi omnem 
possent tergere caliginem. 


Sit nomen Domini benedictum ! 
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Tityrus: Let us go forth walking 

Talking as we wander, 

And embracing kindly. 

Seek the wild wood yonder ! 
Prune thy vine’s stray branches 
And ’twill grow less meagre, 
To rest at times from labour 
Toilers must be eager ! 


N. Go thy way to pleasure, 
I must go to labour, 
Go—thou wilt repent it, 
Play like idle neighbour ! 
I shall ever weep thee 
Voice in blame upraising, 
I still love to study, 
Ever God’s works praising !* 


[At the end of the author’s Sopuro 50 hdor 65 a5up e4ta 
O1léin na Nsormm—given here at page 112—he finishes the whole 
work, Grammar, Prosody and Poems, in a few words, of which 
the following is a translation] : 

And now what I have said here of these trifles must suffice 
for the present. But if in anything I have here failed, or 
gone too far, I pray I may be excused—having lived forty 
years and more amongst strangers far removed from native 
land, from native books and records, and from masters who 
could otherwise help me to clear away every obscurity. 


Blessed be the name of the Lord! 


* The Latin poem—the first and last two quatrains of which are 
quoted above—covers thirty-two pages in the first edition of the 
Grammatica, and extends to over 700 lines. It is too long to be 
given here, and I must refer readers, therefore, to the original work. 
Perhaps the original Irish poem, of which it is a translation, may still 
exist, and be yet brought to light. It was probably a medieval com- 
position, perhaps written in pionnap'o—for the Latin seems an imitation 
of that metre. The poem has many of the qualities of Irish verse— 
especially its alliteration and rime-system, 
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OANTA. 


[These poems are mostly Fr. 6 Molloy’s own compositions, 
and occur in the course of his Prosody in illustration of Irish 
metres. I thought it best to collect them here, together 
with the Latin versions given by the author to some of them]. 


cum AN ATAR PSORAIC TIRIAL,* 
Opdataipi DoCT 0’6yro San Fpomprar : 


L 
POeibrde € peo]. 


Staine no cé€ ta muy Cust 
Laise 4 crpdct no Tipuat— 
Subditce F54n céim Api cit 
Thén pie OUbdiLce 4 Oesctt ! 


Dusan 00 tionpsnamh 4 ceva Cuimnn 
& Pro 1onmuin ric Cumuinn, 
Leat af pilesd meap ap mod 
Ni fear 7000 CiNnesd CLA0CLO. 


Do floppsaod mé 4 PLoinne PA4f 
Cionnsfp O10LTAp. Le TALI6— 
An OLATHE Meap Fan theip5e— 
Desn an Spaiméip Saordeitse : 


AS pordeapgsd oon S415 Sit 
Dvd Léap m’fpeasyiad On insin, 
’*Soo bud pitbmnn Le m’6 4 fror, 
Aotwinn an Slop 70’ 4p FeiLuior ! 


Maite ov fi An fFopsinm F14L 
Sosatyim nace ctpsotap Cipttat-— 
Du caparo 54n BEIM 50 LAP 
Son macaipc € 4 n-soncép | 


* Father Patrick Tyrell—as already stated—was Ex-diffinitor General 
of the Franciscan Order, and one of the Censors to whom Fr. 6 Molloy’s 
work was submitted before publication in 1677. 
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Latiné : 
Nec te candidior Tyrel, nec firmior extat, 
Cui comes ut virtus, nescia fama mori. 
Ceepisti, stabis, nec declinaberis hilo 
Cor quia Patricii sors variare nequit. 
Proposui nuper num possit fore Thalia 
Grammatica agnomen flectere lege tuum. 
Cunctatur, dubitat, pallet, rubet, hesitat, alget, 
Heec hilari tandem voce Thalia refert : 
Esse Tyrel dicas indeclinabile nomen, 
Mutari nescit, casibus ergo caret ! 


Il. 
00ON PLIINCESOAKE 14RLSM FINE SALL.* 
[Séaona € reo]. 


AX BL4AIT NS MUO 4 Pip PLuNncétc 
AX 14fiLard Sopra Finrd Satt— 
soi Afi cuipr Opsasmap Opugoe 
Mite viUu4gan ’pcuitte cart! 

OWT an Roi fditceso ip ficeso 
Mpoesd O046n4 LusrotTesp Uinn— 
d 14m An Ceipic N4C Fann FEU 
& Lann 4n e1¢ Slésit finn ! 


D4 "OTUS4O 0146 OtINN Msp Sapa 
fLatcpin c’sgaro 4 ccetap Cuigic 
Nip Beds Linn ACT PIN muf PAOSAL 
0am ’poom Opeam nif BAOSAL bywro. 


Stvo oputh of ioCoap m’ocoa 
Svante cittin ctéib mo ¢cuim— 
Marr nda moo fsogalts site, 
Aono0satTs pRot cpice Curnn ! 


Latiné : 
Flos procerum, Fingalle Comes, Plunchette planeta, 
Mille tibi post hoc Brigida festa paret ! 
Munificae justaeque manus, cantaris in urbe 
Fraenator, cygno candidions, equi! 
Te si forte domi videam, mhil amplius optem 
Nulla mihi restet poena, nec ulla mets. 
Deprecor ex toto binam tibt corde salutem 
Ubera cui Pallas Jupiter arma dedit ! 


* See p. 51 ante. 
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Gi 
AD REV. PATREM PATRICIUM TYRELLUM.* 


Lingua nocet multis, nam coecutisse Maronem 
Nasonemque loqui fecerat, et reliqua. 

Erravere tamen qui me finxere strabonem, 
Non qui nunc coecum, luce abeunte mea. 

Dum simul extitimus, simul hanc dum suximus auram, 
Te, caput hoc, oculos credidit esse suos. 

A me te tandem disjungit Hibernia mater 
Sic oculis sobolem, priva Ierna suam. 

Mitius o mater, seniori irascere proli, 
Et me, non sine me, Mater abire sinas. 

Abnuis. Hic potero tamen absens dicere: Ierna est 
Patritiis oculis tota videnda meis. 

Ast ego quid faciam ? patiar mihi nunc et in urbe, 

uamvis non liceat flere, dolere licet. 

Et doleo et nequeo fugientem flere Tyrellum, 

Causa subest—oculos abstulit ipse mihi! 


IV. 
AN DAS.+ 


Donneésd mop 6 D4LMIS plo Can: 
[Oslacap pannuigeacta moje]. 


Cptup 4T4 45 OAIT Ap mo vA 
Si0d scdro 00 Hndét 1m bun, 
CTpuas 54n 4 ccpocd fe cpann— 
An -O01d04L An Clann ’Ps Gnu. 

An cop 4n T-anam 4n pppé 
Af oul 04m 1 Ccpé mup C&C, 
Oppsd 474 DPAIT An THIAIT 
"Sap veirhin 50 mb1417O 50 dat. 


Ni Tiovsfpsd somnedse oon Tus 
Don Vir o1le 5100 Wt CLaon, 


*This is but a translation of an Irish original which the aut 
however, does not give, but from what is said at p, 97, the Irish oie 
to have been an amptdn. 


+ This is the only piece not by the author, and I give it here partl 
because it is one of the author’s examples of d5lAcap, partly because 
it is somewhat rare—the version given by O’Daly in his édition of 
TAOS Gdeveatac being imperfect. It is sometimes attributed to a 
later poet, Srotla-byugoe 6 h-Cogupa (early 17th century) 
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An Curo 00 poitfesd ’na Sé15 
OnO1H Af A CCUrO Féin Af don. 


An "O1AH4AL AP OOPOS 7041 
AN fea Leip nace 41L 4¢T Olc, 
Ap an anam roritoip péim 
Ni Sesaba pé an pppérd ra corp. 
Ns cnums4 510d amsap ptro 
"SA Seuptayt mo cat 1 scpé 
‘Dov "Fear Liu acd mo Copp 
Nd m’snam bvoéc ip mo rppé! 


‘Oo bfespiy Le mo Cloinn mo rppférod 
Do beIT ACH FEIN SnNOCO 
Oamps Si0od Fasup 4 n5dov 
No m’sanam apisaon pmo corp. 
& Criopt 00 cplocad Le cfiann 
*S00 sonsd Le OdLL 54n 1uL— 
O céro 45 vpait sf mo Piso 
Ip Tphuss 54n 540 af an cpp! 


Ws 


11] 


SORUID O OITREADAC RUAMA FO CLERK coinn: 


[This was written by Fr. 6 Molloy in 1676, and is given 
at the end of his Locpann na sCperomeac, published that year 


in Rome.] 
(Oetbroe € feo). 


A Lesbdbpdin pioga on Roim 
ATH UO Lé1Sednn Ldncoipt, 
So h-inipr beOOSstsin nd bofionn, 
Our mitup -0’6sa16 Erquonn ! 
lut éperoim Catppuin cporde 
Viogluim Stan cnuapsac Cpiopoorde 
O'1apipms Pluagard Hulban guipic 
AP Cludanaib ugoayi n-o7srouipic. 
Teasars Criopo na pusd 'pna pean 
Ciall na bponc 04f cOip Cpheroeam, 
~ Movs nda Scliap CEALLPA DO CLdO1 
*SOOL Le annpaco D4f n-d17vOTIf1. 
AS pnadms caropesam fan scztic 
AS Toipimeare ute 1p fFaipospus 
AS TALL cagurd Se be besr 
Ni h-abard 4 14t 54n coroess ! 
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Meic edgtluire 51 140 Ann 
Tapibsc *Oon uct for Léisedann 
An oto SAipsgrod 51 be ves 
Van Bpaicpin ni né sites. 

Le ctainn Mite Danbs vin 
A TTUP Labsipt A Ledabdbsidin, 
N& bi ToIlcedyp, TOILL 4 TTOIL 
Oipcesp poinn in piogporoe. 


Ap nese vo Plioct Saoroit Sta 
NA ceil 546 1uL 04 Brudapair 
N6 af feanSattaib foro na bwrionn, 
Lép Ceanglaoap 615 E1yionn. 
Tabasip FOP 0’ E1cM0 uMmlsa 
Oon sor edgnard edtur’ond, 
Connaitbde sp 04 Leip in nofeim 
Tht 4 4 CcomAtpse cuipieim. 


Meic ollamuin inp FAIL 
Dér0 fpommb Lan 00 Lutsargi, 
O00 Co1mpeic 6 BeEOL 50 bEL 
Owd o1vdeipic Teot pan o1tén ! 


Ns cuipesd pb pudr 00 nese 
Leatcpom né h-rapip Af Emneac, 
An fonn Af 546 TA06 TIOMCUIL 
Ronn te 546 aon ’o0’Erquonneurd ! 

Ap nSsoroit sf Bfionngsoilt fein 
Deannoct tTHé Viospaip OO1HPEIN 
Veit mo beAnnsct sO BEEIN BPAIL 
Deannocc OE Ub 4 Leadsain'! 


VI. 
SORWUD SO Nh-dOS OF ASUS CATH O1LEIN NA NAO: 


[These lines are given at the end of the Grammatica Latino- 
Hibermica, and are probably the last Irish verses composed 
by the author. ] 


(Oeibrde € eo). 


CTpusg Odsoine sp O1e UT, 
lap cclaorde 0’ fust aibsicy, 
An sincesp sp LO 700 Ldn 
Ainbpeap sp MO Af thopdn | 
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Footsa liu v0 Guard man cciot 
An 4§ard pluarsy a pinpiop, 
Nip. An o1piproesd an fuinn 
Foipicroeal stan no fostuim. 


Ni Cu1gy Sdordit Ssordeats féin 
Ni Labparo i SAN soinbéim, 
Ni Léisro Le céS54ro cory 
CThéigro ni £4§aro ondsyt. 


Deas 4 usd afi ns Leadsiatd, 
Af SLOP Cesc 4 cceileabsaid, 
Ni vpeat Osop 0’ Franuth Pit 
AN f1s4guil Claon co consbAil. 


Leugad piainn 04 n-1apip fps 
"Na treangaro min mdtazros, 
Oiomsoin O€ Af edfb40 140 
Despsao na Ssot On Scie. 


fill snopa 4 sop m’anma 
NA bi 50 014n *DOSAMNT4, 


*"Snac cian 6 Catpaoipiliop Cuinn 
So mb14 4n t-dtso1bnesp s5uinn. 


Diard ns vpursne ’na mbots 
Ns bEioNTs 01410 DSnP pots, 
Cnuic aps nd ngedtfonn ngtén 
& breaponn Otind Dedatsan. 


Diad 4n Saordeats Fa esp mop 
An AE Cust na bOfFledars briondt, 
Dwo mst 4 FI4n DUD S40t Sinn, 
"S54C LAO 45 TALL FA TUAIPIM. 


Deaispa Tesbsce 4 TULCS 
Oppa Sian 4 slarcupila 
Ni O0C4f O’ErqtiNN 4n T-esO 
Socap nae éroip 0’ Aipearn. 


Cuipipeao comsoin afi tere cCuinn 
"Sap 1appmao O1tlit Oturm, 
Dopid 45 THéineTpearspiaod sn Turf 
Af Lops Fétinesrsa Pappuro. 


ApTe OeunTs “OuvsnN if ’04n 
Setbtesp FO Lépi 1m teabysian, 
Or Tobpatds Rusama ns fac, 
Obsip, peusama An sotay. 
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114 De Prosodid Hibernicd. 


Sin cugao 6n mbpdacaip. mbocTc 
Spamscc bess buard ip vesnnocc, 
Le puagiil pool pa parhuit 
D1amaip nda mbot mbpoosarmuit. 


Son na ngotarde 50 Finn 
Cumacc conpan 14t Ferotim 
Cuimniugsd 04EAO F4n Ouro, 
Uiproiugsd cdé5ad Csourl0. 


00 -meaG na paoite Ve: peat, 
AoF OF if CATA SAordeat, 
DO VIOLA A LOSPANN F54n LUsd 
Foptann an piogpa po cuss ! 


CRIOC. 
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